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Amidst New Flampshire Pines 
CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


Midst the shadows and the silence 
In a pine grove far away, 
Far from city streets and turmoil, 

From its restless toil and play, 
Mused a man that oft had mused there 
In the boyhood years of old 

When today is like a rainbow 
And the morrow bright like gold. 


Youth had passed—this grove was grander 
And its pines majestic stood, 

And beheld time’s sleepless changes 
In this well-remembered wood ; 

But the same sweet peace and quiet 


Reigned within this woodland yet 
And the same surcease from worry, 
For Earth’s sorrow and regret. 


Once again the birds were singing 
Midst the shadows far and nigh, 
Once again soft breezes whispered 
Through pine branches dense and high; 
And dead cones and needles rested 
Like a carpet at his feet, 
And a balmy coolness soothed him 
In this silent, dark retreat. 


And this man mused there, reclining 
Near a little ledge of stone, 

Far from city streets and turmoil, 
Like in boyhood all alone; 

Whilst he dreamed again the visions 
He had dreamed in years of old 

When today is like a rainbow 
And the morrow bright like gold. ° 


————— 
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Stories of the American Revolution 


A NEW ENGLAND NOBLEMAN 
WM. L. JOHNSON, M. D., UXBRIDGE, MASS, 


HERE is an interest connected 

with a study of the great men 
of the 18th century that is not 

easily explained, and yet is very real. 
Many of these characters are household 
words today, their lives and actions 
better known than those of our own 
Senators and men in high places. Some- 
thing of this has to do with the romance 
of their lives, with their struggles 
against tangible foes and with the 
general ignorance of the community. 
We deplore the lack of great men today, 
not always stopping to think that the 
great mass of the people, by education 
and environment, have been raised to a 
far higher level than that of our ances- 
tors of two centuries ago, and the reaily 
great characters do not tower so far 
above the common people. But there is 
another reason for this interest. We 
are taught that the principal cause of 
the Revolution was the Stamp Act and 
it really was, but a study of the char- 
acters of these early days shows that 
without consciousness on their part, 
perhaps, they were really blazing the 
way for the road that would later lead 
to Independence. This leads me to be- 
lieve that without the Stamp Act, with- 
out George the Third even, we should 
ultimately have gained our Independence. 
One more reason for this interest. It 
shows the opportunity that is before 
everyone in this land of ours. Given 
integrity, courage, resolution and Faith 
in God and the poorest boy can rise to 
the pinnacle of greatness as well now as 
he could so many years ago. So we 
can with profit and interest follow in 


the footsteps of one who made history 
in America, and profoundly influenced 
the life of New England particularly. 

Sir William Pepperell’s life was one 
of romance, of honor, of loyalty, and of 
profound achievement. His father was 
a poor Welsh fisherman who left his 
home in England when he became of 
age and came to America to seek his 
fortune. He had courage and determi- 
nation for he settled on the bleak Isle of 
Shoals and became a fisherman and 
trader. But a few miles away was 
Kittery Poini where lived John Bray, 
a shipbuilder and man of influence in 
the colony. He took a great interest in 
the young fisherman, as did his daugh- 
ter, Marjory, the pride of his household. 
John Bray had ambitious plans for his 
daughter but she loved the stalwart 
fisherman, and he wisely surrendered 
and allowed them to marry giving them 
a fine tract of land in Kittery. Here 
the young couple began their life to- 
gether and here was born June 27, 1696, 
the subject of this paper, William 
Pepperell. 

By his fortunate marriage and his 
own ability the elder Pepperell emerged 
from the hardy fisherman to be the 
leading merchant of the state. His 
fleet scoured the ocean in peaceful pur- 
suits, the large trade with the West 
Indies bringing him vast wealth and 
power. His lumber built the great ships 
of England, while his fishermen stocked 
them with the needed food, and 
others brought the sugar, coffee and 
molasses to Boston and Philadelphia and 
the other important centers of the grow- 
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ing colony. He bought large tracts of 
land in his adopted state, and his strict 
integrity and strong personality made 
“Pepperells” stand for the foremost 
center of trade in New England. But 
this was not all his active mind grasped. 
He became captain of the Maine militia, 
and then the commander of all -her 
troops, no light task in those days of 
constant warfare with the savage In- 
dians. In addition to these burdens he 
was made judge of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and without legal training 
this Welsh fisherman dispensed justice 
with such skill and prudence that his 
decisions were seldom even questioned. 

In the midst of these stirring activities 
the young William passed his boyhood 
days. He was strong and vigorous, 
with a keen mind and a charming per- 
sonality, which all his life attracted 
friends and held them. Private tutors 


supplemented the work of the village 


schoolmaster. While other boys were 
spending their time in careless play, he 
was surveying land under a competent 
instructor, was learning the drill in his 
father’s company or was conveying 
important messages to distant towns. 
At ten years of age we find him copying 
his father’s letters, keeping his accounts, 
and actually helping to write the Judge’s 
docket. He was a remarkable penman, 
his signature even to this day being 
superior to all but the professional 
writer. At fourteen we find him en- 
listed in the militia and standing guard 
at the fort. These were accomplish- 
ments impossible at the present day and 
greatly surprising in those stirring times, 
but both the elder Pepperell and his 
more famous son were remarkable men, 
extraordinary types of mind and char- 
acter. 

The mother of this gifted child must 
not be forgotten. She had brought her 
husband wealth and opportunity. She 
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instructed her son in the great respon- 
sibilities of life before him, developed 
his manly qualities, and revealed to him 
the beauty of religion, not its horrors as 
most of the boys were taught in that 
age. So all his life this accomplished 
lad was a devout churchman, with a life 
and a_ personality which even the 
ungodly had to respect. 
Before he became of age his father 
turned over the important trade with 
England and the continent entirely to 
the son, and he at once prepared to 
enlarge and develop it. This took him 
constantly to Boston, where he became 
a great favorite and was put in the way 
of political and military advancement. 
He had barely reached the age of 
twenty-one when he was made justice 
of the peace and captain of the Maine 
cavalry. At the same time he was 
elected representative from his native 
town of Kittery. As the father had 
augmented his fortune by a fortunate 
marriage, so his son was to climb to 
social prominence in a similar manner. 
Mary Hurst was a Boston heiress, the 
daughter of a merchant prince of that 
city and the granddaughter of Judge 
Sewell of York. She had many suitors 
and her beauty and fascinations are on 
record to this day. She was heart 
whole until she met young Peppere'l, 
however, and then she surrendered 
unconditionally and they were married 
March 16, 1723. Their union proved a 
very happy one and four children were 
born, only two of whom _ reached 
maturity. The young couple resided in 
Kittery and here the splendid Pepperell 
mansion was erected, where he dis- 
pensed lavish hospitality to all comers. 
It must have been a wonderful place 
from the meager description left to us 
of it. “Costly mirrors and paintings 
adorned the carved wainscotted walls. 
The oaken staircase in the great hall. 
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lined with family portraits, was so wide 
that six ladies, in the wide hoops and 
farthingales of that period, could trip 
down the stairs abreast, without danger 
to satin petticoats or brocaded trains. 
Massive silver shone on the sideboards 
of the dining hall, old and costly wines 
filled the cellars, deer stalked through 
the wide domains of the park, and a 
retinue of servants tended to the wants 
of family and guests.” 

From this description one would think 
the young man might abandon active 
life and enjoy the fruits of his father’s 
laborious activity. from it. He 
was now an equal partner with his 
father in a business second to none in 
New England. 


Far 


Honors came thick and 
In June, 1727, he was appointed 
privy councillor to the governor of 
Massachusetts, then an appointive office. 
It is interesting to note that he held this 
office by renewal appointments for 
thirty-two successive years, during eigh- 
teen of which he was president of the 
board, a striking evidence of his great 
ability, for it must be remembered that 
Maine at this time was but a frontier 
outpost of Massachusetts, and Kittery 
was a long way from Boston. 

He was but thirty years of age when 
he was appointed to the supreme com- 
mand of all the militia in Maine. It 
was a most responsible position in the 
days when every able-bodied man had 
to be a soldier. Many of these men 
were veterans, old enough to be his 
father, many had been trained and held 
commissions in the British army but all 
recognized the leadership of this gifted 
boy of thirty years. 

Two years later he was made chief 
justice of Maine by appointment of 
Governor Belcher of Massachusetts. 
This would have been an impossible 
appointment at the present time. He 
was a merchant, not a lawyer, but his 
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merit was so great that the honor was 
universally applauded. Now his early 
training in the office of his father stood 
him in good stead. He sent posthaste 
to London for a law library to fit him- 
self for his new duties. When, in his 
busy life, he found time to digest them 
is a mystery. But he did, for he held 
the office to the day of his death. His 
decisions were widely quoted as models 
of sound law and sterling common sense. 
Impartiality, equity and justice were his 
mottoes and to these he faithfully 
adhered. 

“The same promptness with which he 
fitted himself for whatever duty de- 
volved upon him, made a great deal of 
his success as a soldier and was a key- 
note to his character. He not oniy 
dared to undertake difficult tasks, whica 
shows courage, but he always set to 
work to find the surest way of aceom- 
plishing such tasks thoroughly and in- 
telligently, which shows judgment.” 

Judge Pepperell was a very busy man. 
His great commercial house was ex- 
panding daily. His son Andrew had 
been taken into the firm almost as early 
in life as had his more gifted father, 
and “Pepperells’ was known every- 
where in New England, a synonym for 
honest dealing and progressive expan- 
sion. The time had now come when 
the gifted head of this great house was 
to become a world-wide character, as 
famous in the nations of Europe as in 
his native land, and to receive the title 
by which posterity will always know 
him. Spain and England had become 
involved in a war in which the loyal 
colonists as usual had done valiant 
service. In her extremity Spain called 
on France for aid and the latter country, 
ever jealous of England, declared war 
on that country. This was a serious 
matter to New England. They were 
sure to be involved with the savage red 











men, and the Frenchmen of Canada. 
Maine was the frontier and would be 
the first attacked. Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts sent dispatches to Colonel 
Pepperell to see that his companies were 
in readiness at the earliest moment. He 
at once acted and sent orders to every 
group in the state to be in readiness, 
closing with these characteristic words: 


“I hope that He who gave us breath, 
will give us the courage to behave like 
true-born Englishmen.” 
Your friend and humble servant, 
W. Pepperell. 


The French were supreme in Canada. 
They had secured the services of the 
Indians, then occupying a large part of 
the territory between Canada and the 
provinces. Louisberg was the greatest 
fortress in America and the French con- 
sidered its possession absolutely essential 
to continued dominance in the north. 
They had taken twenty-five years to 
build this, at a cost of five million dollars 
and it was named for Louis XIV. It 
was surrounded by a solid stone ram- 
part, two and a half miles in circum- 
ference. It was defended “by one 
hundred and one cannons, seventy-six 
swivels and six mortars, and had a 
garrison of sixteen hundred men. The 
harbor was also defended by a battery 
of thirty twenty-two pounders, and on 
the shore was a bastion with a royal 
battery of fifty cannons. It was called 
the “Gibraltar of the New World” and 
by the French was deemed almost 
impregnable. Scarcely had war broken 
out when the French in this fortress 
attacked and captured a fort in Nova 
Scotia. The captives were conveyed to 
Louisberg and later exchanged and sent 
to Boston. They brought back minute 
accounts of all the conditions there and 
Governor Shirley conceived the auda- 
cious plan of attacking the fortress. 
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A secret session of the Legislature 
was held and by a majority of one the 
plan was endorsed. Secrecy was deemed 
absolutely essential, but the plan became 
known owing to the loud praying of one 
of the members for the success of the 
expedition. The writer is constrained 
to remark that the membership in the 
legislature must have changed greatly 
from then until the present day. 

Governor Shirley appointed Pepperell 
to the supreme command, not because 
he was a soldier, but as the historian 
Bancroft says, “because of his personal 
popularity, which would secure enlist- 
ments.” I also suspect that his wealth 
had something to do with it, as, at any 
rate, he used his own means freely in 
supplying the wants of the volunteers. 
Pepperell hesitated some time about 
accepting this high appointment, but he 
was strongly urged to do so by the great 
English preacher, Whitefield, who was 
visiting him at that time. The latter 
gave him a motto for his flag, “Nil 
desperandum, Christo duce.” 

The French were Catholics and the 
feeling against the papists was very 
strong in New England. Thus it was 
as crusaders the valiant fishermen en- 
listed as soldiers to attack the great 
fortress of the enemy. Pepperell had 
forty-three hundred New England men 
under his command, many of them his 
personal friends and followers. Com- 
modore Warren received orders from 
England to sail with his fleet from the 
West Indies and co-operate with Pep- 
perell in the seige. 

On the 30th of April, 1745, the troops 
arrived at Gabarus Bay and actual 
hostilities begun. The French were 
thunderstruck ‘at the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the colonists but believing 
themselves secure in their stronghold, 
they prepared for a stout defense and 
refused to consider a demand for sur- 
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render. The besiegers were no ‘‘parade 
soldiers.” They were hardy settlers 
who had conquered the wilderness, the 
wild beasts and the savages. They 
landed immediately on their arrival, and 
through surf, through bogs, through 
mud up to their knees, they dragged 
their cannon and ammunition with un- 
tiring zeal. They had a piece of extra- 
ordinary good fortune at the outset. 
The royal battery of thirty guns which 
commanded the harbor and protected the 
fort, was hastily abandoned by the 
French, who only spiked the guns with- 
out destroying them. It was easy work 
to drill them out and remount them. 
Within forty-eight hours of the arrival 
of the troops, and before their own 
cannon was set in place, this battery 
began hurling shot and shell upon the 
fort. This unaccountable stupidity on 
the part of the French has never been 
explained, but it was the key that opened 
the great fortress of Louisberg. 

For forty-nine days the siege went on, 
days of incredible suffering and exer- 
tions on the part of the besiegers, of 
heroic defense, and unflinching courage 
on the part of the besieged. The 
approaches to the fort were bogs and 
morasses, impassable to horses. On 
improvised sleds, hundreds of these 
sturdy New England boys dragged their 
cannon, wading waist deep in the mire, 
in the darkness of the night, and each 
morning the surprised garrison found a 
new battery, risen in the night, hurling 
death and destruction upon them. 

The wisdom of the choice of Pepperell 
as a leader was now shown. He kept 
his men contented by his own spirit and 
exertions. He was untiring in his 
efforts to sustain their health and spirits, 
and yet he was so prudent and showed 
such rare judgment that in the whole 
siege he lost but a hundred men. Not a 
single refractory soldier was brought 
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before him nor did the guardhouse 
have an occupant during these seven 
weeks, a rare testimony both as to the 
intelligence of the soldiers, and the 
wisdom and kindness of the commander. 

The religious aspect of the warfare 
was kept constantly before them. The 
ardent Whitefield, though he had re- 
fused Pepperell’s earnest request to be 
his chaplain, sent repeated fiery appeals 
to the men, to fight valiantly against the 
French idolaters, assuring them of the 
favor of the God of Israel. It was the 
era of the “Great Awakening.”  Cal- 
vanism was of the extreme type and the 
New England soldier looked upon the 
Catholic as a heathen fit only for exter- 
mination. Sectarian bigotry inflamed 
the courage of the strong colonists, they 
sang Psalms as they waded through the 
mud and mire. Like the Israelites of 
old they felt that they were “called of 
God.” They were much cheered by the 
words of encouragement from their 
wives and friends at home. ~~Prayer 
meetings in their behalf were held in 
every hamlet and village in New Eng- 
land and the flame of enthusiasm was 
fanned by the fiery words of the 
preachers, led by the gifted Whitefield. 

Pepperell labored day and night for 
the comfort of his men, allowing them 
all sorts of innocent games and amuse- 
ments to keep up their spirits, and from 
his own pockets supplying their needed 
wants. Parkman says he _ spent ten 


thousand pounds of his own money in 
pushing this enterprise to success and 
it is easy to believe that he was probably 
the only leader in America who couid 
have accomplished this result. 

An interesting letter has come down 
to us from the long ago, which is worth 


noting. It was written by Capt. Jere- 
miah Marston to his wife in Hampton, 
N. H., and shows the determination to 


“see it through.” 












en 


nd 


tic 


Cape Breton, 17th May, 1745. 
Loving wife: 

This comes with my love to you, 
hoping to find you in health, as by the 
blessing of God I am at present. We 
landed here the 30th of April, when a 
number of French came out to hinder 
our landing, but our men got on shore 
and engaged them and killed several, 
and took the lieutenant. The 4th of 
May we lay siege against the city, which 
still continues, but we hope to be in the 
city shortly. We have already gott 
possession of the Grand Battery, which 
is one of the chief batteries. We have 
now eight cannons planted against the 
city besides our bombs, mortars, coe- 
horns and the grand battery, which makes 
ripping work in the city, and there now 
lays here four men-of-war and we expect 
sundry others before our New England 
ships. | desire you’d send me a pott of 
butter and some old cheese, and six 
pounds of sugar by the first opportunity. 
I trust you have a constant remembrance 
of me in your prayers and I ask a con- 
tinuance of them. I don’t expect to gett 
home till the fall of the year. 


From yr. affectionate husband, 


Jeremiah Marston. 


After the batteries were set up a 
continuous storm of shot and shell was 
poured upon the doomed fortress and 
its valiant garrison. The vigilance of 
the fleet under Commodore Warren kept 
supplies from reaching the French and 
on the 17th of June the fortress surren- 
dered, and side by side Colonel Pepperell 
and Commodore Warren entered and 
raised the flag of England over the 
ramparts. They were amazed at the 
strength of the citadel, even in its ex- 
tremity apparently impregnable. The 
soldiers felt that ‘““God had gone out of 
the way of His common providence, in 
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a remarkable and almost miraculous 
manner, to incline the hearts of .the 
French to give and deliver this strong 
city into our hands.” 

The capture of this great fortress 
created a profound impression all over 
the civilized world. No event in the 
colonial life of America could compare 
with it in importance or had sq far- 
reaching an effect. 


Mr. Hartwell said in the House of 


Commons, “The colonists took Louisberg 
from the French, single handed without 
European assistance, as mettled an 
enterprise as any in history, an everlast- 
ing monument to the zeal, courage and 
perseverance of the troops of New 
England.” 

Voltaire, in his History of the Reign 
of Louis XV, ranks the capture of this 
strong fortress by husbandmen among 
the great events of the period. Park- 
man, our own historian, characterizes it 
as the “result of mere audacity and 
hardihood, backed by the rarest good 
luck” and Hawthorne says, “The siege 
was a curious combination of religious 
fanaticism and strong common sense.” 

London was equally as excited over it 
as was America. Bonfires and illumina- 
tions were held everywhere. King 
George conferred a baronetcy on Pep- 
perell and gave him a commission as 
colonel in the royal army. When Sir 
William landed in Boston he was 
escorted from Long Wharf by the 
governor and council, and the city was 
decorated from one end to the other. 
His journey to his home in Kittery was 
a trivmphal march. Lynn, Salem, New- 
buryport and Portsmouth honored him 
with banquets and fetes, on a scale never 
before seen in America. His family and 
neighbors waited impatiently to greet 
him at his own home and his arrival was 
the signal for an outburst of joyousness 
and gaiety that has perhaps never been 
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equaled here, for was not their own 
townsman the only native nobleman in 
America. 

Sir William owned the whole of the 
town of Saco, now a prosperous manu- 
facturing city, and nearly all the sur- 
rounding territory. He _ entertained 
with great magnificence. All the great 
men of England who visited America 
were to be found at his house, for his 
hospitality was unbounding. He was of 
a kindly disposition and his generosity to 
the poor and needy was known all over 
the colony. He does not seem to have 
excited the usual jealousy and covert 
hatred of the very rich. He was as 
much loved and welcomed in the poorest 
cottage as he was in the courts of 
royalty. 

He visited England soon after his 
return and his reception in that country 
was the greatest ever accorded a colo- 
nist. King George received him at court 
and showered honors upon him. At the 
great banquet in London in his honor, 
given by the Lord Mayor, a magnificent 
silver service was presented to him. He 
was entertained at many of England’s 
great homes, as one of the great men of 
the world. Curiously enough his per- 
sonal charm of manner deepened the 
regard that royalty had for him. Pitt, 
the great prime minister of England, 
made him lieutenant-general of the 
Royal Army, an honor never before or 
since conferred on an American, and the 
King gave him a commission as major 
general. The Pepperell coat of arms 
was a bunch of pineapples and his coach 
and four were known everywhere. 

He never did any fighting after the 
Louisberg victory. The jealousy of 
Governor Shirley would not allow him 
further honors. He does not seem to 
have resented this slight. As one writer 
says, “He was superior to it.” The only 
allusion we find to it was in a letter to 
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a friend, “Governor Shirley thinks | am 
too old to fight.” His many activities 
did not give him much time to regret 
the hardships and horrors of war. He 
was actively interested in every good 
work, the churches finding in him a 
ready helper. The town of Pepperell, 
founded about this period, was named in 
his honor. He ordered a church bell, 
cast in London, for the church in that 
town, on which was his name and this 
curious inscription : 

“I to the church the living call, 

And to the grave I summon all.” 

This bell never reached its destination 
and the town of Pepperell lost what 
would have been its most precious relic. 
It landed in Boston after the death of 
the donor and in the excitement and 
troublous times which immediately fol- 
lowed, it was stored for safe keeping, 
and tradition says it was melted to 
supply bullets for the soldiers. 

His spacious home in Kittery held one 
of the largest private libraries-in the 
country for Sir William had ample 
means and a taste that led him to select 
the best books. Many of them are now 
the property of the church in Kittery. 
His hopes and ambitions were bound up 
in his only son, Andrew, who was a 
graduate of Harvard and a junior mem- 
ber of the firm. His sudden death in 
1751 was a terrible blow to his father 
and mother, who felt that the light had 
indeed gone out of their household. The 
only surviving child was a daughter wlio 
married Colonel Nathaniel Sparhawk. 
An interesting letter has come to light, 
written by her father, ordering a part of 
her trousseau from London. 


Piscataqua in New England. 


Oct. 14, 1741. 
Francis Willis Esgq., 


Sir—Your favor of the 16th May and 
20th June last, received by Captain 














Prince, for which I am much obliged to 
you. Enclosed you have a receipt for 
forty-six pounds of gold, weighing 
twenty ounces, which will be delivered 
to you I hope by Captain Robert Noble, 
of ye ship America, which please to re- 
ceive and credit to my account with, and 
send me by ye first opportunity, for this 
place or Boston, silk to make a woman 
a full suite of clothes, the ground to be 
white paduasoy, and flowered with all 
sorts of colors suitable to a young 
woman. Another of white watered 
tabby and gold lace for trimming of it. 
Twelve yards of green paduasoy, thir- 
teen yards of lace for a woman’s head- 
dress, two inches wide, as can be bought 
for thirteen s a yard, a handsome fan 
with leather mounting, as good as can be 
bought for about twenty s, two pair silk 
shoes and clogs a size bigger than the 
shoes. 


Your servant to command, 


Wm. Pepperell. 


Sir William died on the 6th day of 
July, 1759, just two months before 
Wolfe’s great victory over Montcalm at 
Quebec, in his sixty-third year. His 
health had become undermined by the 
toils and privations of his life as a sol- 
dier, and his persistence in keeping up 
his active and laborious duties after his 
return to private life. ; 

To his grandson, William Sparhawk, 
he left the greater part of his vast 
property and his title, but his descend- 
ants were all too loyal to England to 
remain in this country after the rebellion 
broke out and as Tories their property 
was all confiscated and the name of 
Pepperell became extinct in this country. 
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His beautiful estate was not spared 
in the tense and bitter feeling of the 
times. The patriots broke into the 
house and broke and carried off all its 
beautiful adornments, shouting, “Such 
should be the fate of all traitors to their 
country.” They forgot all about the 
great services the elder Pepperell had 
rendered to the country. His priceless 
treasures are scattered all over the 
country. His most prized sword is the 
possession of the Historical Society in 
Boston. The poet Longfellow un- 
earthed a valuable painting of the 
Pepperell children in a junk shop in 
Portland and it is now in the drawing 
room of the Craigie House in Cam- 
bridge. A few years ago a ring with an 
inscription commemorative of Sir Wil- 
liam’s funeral was ploughed up on a 
farm in New Hampshire, formeriy 
owned by a pallbearer of the departed 
nobleman. The finest painting of Sir 
William, with his scarlet uniform and 
sword by his side, is now the property of 
the Essex Institute in Salem. Even his 
tomb in Kittery did not escape the 
ravages of the ignorant in the bitter 
hatreds of Revolutionary times. The 
stones were broken and destroyed and 
the bones were scattered until today no 
one is sure where this great man’s re- 
mains lie, but his name and fame are 
secure in America’s history. 

In spite of his loyalty to England he 
contributed no little to the liberty of 
America for he first showed that the 
sturdy fishermen of New England were 
the equal of the finest trained soldiers in 
the world, a lesson that was not lost on 
subsequent leaders of the revolt against 
England. 
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Was the Enid Suicide Fohn Wilkes Booth? 


J. M. FRENCH, M 


was called to the city of Enid, Okla- 
homa, by the dangerous illness in 
the General Hospital there of my oldest 
brother, a veteran of the Civil War. | 
remained with him until his death, when 
I arranged for his funeral services and 
burial, which were conducted under the 
auspices of the local and vicinity posts 
of the G. A. R., of which order he was 
a member. 
Returning to the city after the burial, 
I went with some of the members of the 
order to the office of Mr. Penniman, the 
undertaker who conducted the funeral, 
where we discussed some matters per- 
taining to my brother’s death and burial. 
As we were about to leave, one of the 
Grand Army men remarked that he had 
often wanted to visit this undertaker's 
office, in order that he might see what 
he called “his mummy.” He added 
that perhaps “the doctor” might like to 
see it too. And so Mr. Penniman, ac- 
cepting the suggestion, invited us all to 
follow him into a room in the rear of 
the building, where his embalming work 
was done, and some of his stores were 
kept. 


if THE month of October, 1911, I 


Along one side of this room was a 
glass show case, reaching nearly to the 
top of the room, arranged in separate 
compartments with glass doors, in which 
were exhibited the caskets and other 
undertaking wares. At the further end 
of this room was one compartment 
which differed from the others in having 
a wooden door instead of a glass one. 
In appearance this was a wooden box 
some eight feet in height, with a cover 
hinged in the middle, so that its upper 
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half could be turned down to expose the 
contents—something like a coffin stand- 
ing on end, only somewhat longer. 

An attendant now came forward and 
unlocked the door of this compartment 
and folded down the upper half, expos- 
ing to my somewhat startled and alto- 
gether wondering gaze, the embalmed or 
mummified body of a man, in a standing 
position, with head slightly bent for- 
ward, abundant black hair deeply tinged 
with gray, a skin so dark and brown as 
to suggest the result of the embalming 
process, and empty sockets where eyes 
had been. 

I suppose that blank amazement must 
have showed itself in my face, for I had 
no idea of the nature of the Thing which 
we had been brought there to see, nor 
did I any more comprehend its meaning 
or significance now that it was before 
my eyes. To the others, the sight was 
evidently nothing new; or at least they 
knew something of the nature of the 
object which was before us; and so, as 
all eyes were fixed upon me, and no one 
else seemed to have anything to say, it 
was left for me to break the silence, and 
ask, “What is this?” 

The undertaker eyed me keenly for 
a minute, and then, seeing from the 
expression of my face that I was evi- 
dently in utter ignorance of what was 
before us, he replied, “That, sir, is the 
body of John Wilkes Booth, the mur- 
derer of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Now I was but a small boy when these 
things happened; but owing to the fact 
that all four of my brothers were sol- 
diers in the Union army, 
distinct recollection of 
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events of the war; and none of these 
stood out in greater clearness than the 
death of President Lincoln. All through 
the long years I had brought with me a 
vivid memory of the day when the news 
of the assassination of Lincoln spread 
throughout the North. I remembered the 
hushed silence, the pale faces, and the 
looks of horror that showed themselves 
in the faces of those who heard the 
news that day; remembered the wave of 
indignation that swept over the face of 
the country, together with the half- 
crazed determination to be avenged for 
the foul crime; remembered the story of 
the box in the theater where the Presi- 
dent sat; of the actor Booth, as he crept 
up unawares and fired the fatal shot, 
then sprang upon the stage, shouting 
dramatically, ‘““Sic semper tyrannis,” and 
disappeared from view ; remembered the 
hunt for the assassins—for Seward was 
wounded as well as Lincoln killed, and 
it looked for a time as though there had 
been an organized plan to destroy the 
Government ; remembered the capture of 
Herold and the shooting of Booth at 
Garrett’s barn; remembered the stories 
that were given out to the public, as to 
the burial of the body of Booth and the 
trial and hanging of Herold, together 
with the other conspirators who were 
implicated in the tragedy. 

| remembered, too, that even at the 
time when these things took place, and 
all down the years since that day, that 
there was then and has always been an 
undercurrent of unbelief, a dim and un- 
accountable suspicion, never coming 
boldly to the front, but creeping out 
here and there unawares, that the body 
which was buried that day was not the 
body of Booth, and that the murder of 
Lincoln was never avenged by the death 
of his assassin. Now and then strange 
rumors had reached my ears concerning 
this one and that one who claimed to 
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have heard of Booth in the flesh, or even 
to have seen him in this place or that. 
But all of these wild rumors had passed 
from my mind, receiving but little at- 
tention, as they were looked upon only 
as the vaporing of some _ notoriety- 
monger, who would fain build up for 
himself a reputation by overturning the 
established truths of history. 

And now here was a man who showed 
me a mummy, and said, quietly and with 
assurance, “This is the body of John 
Wilkes Booth, the murderer of Abraham 
Lincoln.” You cannot wonder that my 
blood was stirred, and that in conver- 
sation with the undertaker, I told him 
that I proposed to go to the bottom of 
his story, and satisfy myself whether or 
not it was true. In carrying out this 
determination, I spent what time | could 


in conversation with Mr. Penniman 


during the brief remainder of my stay 


in Enid; and when I returned to my 
home, I gave much time and study to 
the work of hunting up the beginnings, 
and following out the winding ways of 
the strange story of this man of many 
names, whose body I had seen before me 
there, by the aid of many clues which 
were given me by the undertaker, and 
many others which I was able to dis- 
cover in different ways. 

It was indeed an unusual story. For 
whether this now gruesome body was- 
that of John Wilkes Booth or another, 
the evidence was beyond question that 
its mortal tenant had departed this 
life on the 13th of January, 1903, at the 
Grand Avenue Hotel in Enid, where he 
had registered under the name of David 
E. George. This, however, was only one 
of the many names by which he was 
known at different times and in different 
places. Of these, the best known was 
John St. Helen; and by these two names 
he was probably known for a longer 
time than by any or all the others. His 
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death was plainly a case of suicide, and 
the body was brought to the undertaking 
rooms for burial. At first the man was 
supposed to be a common pauper. In 
his pockets were found a postage stamp 
and a few coppers; and he had no 
valuables of any kind. 

The body was identified before night, 
by the aid of the daily papers, and 
through the instrumentality of a Metho- 
dist minister of Enid, whose wife had 
known David E. George in another city 
before her marriage, and to whom he 
had confessed, when he was supposed 
to be at the point of death, that he was 
John Wilkes Booth, and that he had 
killed Abraham Lincoln, the greatest 
man that ever lived. So when she saw 
in the papers an account of his death 
she at once sent her husband to view the 
remains, and if possible to bring about 
the identification of the body. As the 
minister entered the room where the 
undertaker was working over the body, 
he questioned him: “Young man, do you 
know whose body you are working on?” 
The undertaker replied that he did not. 
“You are working on the body of John 
Wilkes Booth,’ declared the minister. 
Mr. Penniman admitted to me that when 
his visitor threw at him this strange 
assertion, he could not for the moment 
have told who John Wilkes Booth was. 
- However, he had sufficient presence of 
mind to meet the emergency. “In that 
case,’ he countered, “I think I will em- 
balm him and keep him.” He did so, 
and when I saw the body some eight 
years later, it was still in an excellent 
state of preservation, and Mr. Penniman 
had become the best advertised under- 
taker in America. 

A little later this identification was 
confirmed, and the story of the suicide’s 
life was made known to the public, by 
Mr. Finis L. Bates, a lawyer from 
Memphis, Tennessee, who had known 
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him intimately in former years, and 
who now came forward and related his 
history, which he afterwards published 
in book form, under the title, “The 
Escape and Suicide of John Wilkes 
Booth.” 

In this book Mr. Bates relates that in 
the year 1872 he was a young lawyer 
just beginning the practice of his pro- 
fession in the frontier town of Grand- 
berry, Texas. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of a young man known as 
John St. Helen, who was living there 
under the guise of a merchant doing 
business in a small way. St. Helen be- 
came involved in a mesh of circum- 
stances which made it necessary for him 
to seek legal advice in order to avoid 
going before the district court, which 
for good reasons he feared to do. He 
therefore determined to throw himself 
on the mercy of his friend, the young 
lawyer. First retaining him as _ his 
attorney and paying him a liberal 
retaining fee, thereby bringing his~case 
within the ethics of the legal profession, 
which forbids a lawyer to disclose the 
secrets of his client, he confessed that 
he was not what he seemed, and that he 
could not afford to go before the district 
court, since it was entirely probable that 
he would there be seen by those who had 
known him in former years, and whom 
it would be dangerous for him to meet, 
for fear that his real identity would be 
discovered. His lawyer, therefore, after 
considerable effort, succeeded in making 
satisfactory arrangements, whereby he 
answered to the court through his 
counsel, and by paying the necessary 
fines was able to remain at home, and 
thus avoid the danger he feared. 

Soon after this he became critically 
ill, and was supposed to be at the point 
of death. His attending physician sent 
for Mr. Bates, telling him that St. Helen 
was dying and wished to see him alone. 








All others withdrew and St. Helen, yet 
conscious, but so weak that he could 
speak only in broken, whispered words, 
said to him, “I am dying. My name is 
John Wilkes Booth, and I am the assas- 
sin of Abraham Lincoln. Get the 
picture of myself from under my pillow. 
I leave it with you for purposes of 
identification. Notify my _ brother, 
Edwin Booth, of New York City.” 

His mind seemed relieved by this 
confession, and perhaps as the result of 
his improved mental condition, his 
physical forces rallied, and he finally 
recovered. In due course of time he 
made a full and circumstantial confes- 
sion to his friend, giving in detail the 
story of his crime, the circumstances of 
his escape, and the history of his subse- 
quent wanderings up to this date. 

For some months previous to the 
assassination, he had planned to kidnap 
the President and take him to Richmond 
as a hostage of war. But with the fall 
of Richmond, and the surrender of Lee, 
such a course became manifestly im- 
practicable, and he saw nothing to do 
but to accept the inevitable, and leave 
the South to her fate, bitter and 
disappointing as that would be. 

Coming to Washington at this time, 
he stated that he was in conversation 
with Andrew Johnson at the Kirkwood 
Hotel, and that while so engaged, he 
expressed to him this idea and stated 
his intention to follow it out. I quote 
now substantially from his own words, 
as reported by Mr. Bates. 

“Vice President Johnson turned to me 
and said, in an excited voice and with 
apparent anger, ‘Will you falter at this 
supreme moment?’ I could not under- 
stand his meaning and stood silent, 
when with pale face and quivering lips 
Mr. Johnson asked of me, ‘Are you too 
faint-hearted to kill him?’ 

“As God is my judge, this was the 
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first suggestion of the dastardly deed of 
taking the life of President Lincoln, and 
it came as a shock to me. For a moment 
I waited, and then said, ‘To kill the 
President is certain death to me,’ and I 
explained to Mr. Johnson that I had 
been arrested by the guard in coming 
over the East Potomac bridge that 
morning, and that it would be abselutely 
impossible for me to escape through the 
military line, should I do as he had sug- 
gested, as this line of protection com- 
pletely surrounded the city. 

“Replying to me, Mr. Johnson said, 
‘General and Mrs. Grant are in the city, 
the guests of President Lincoln and 
family, and from the evening papers | 
have learned that President Lincoln and 
wife will entertain General and Mrs. 
Grant at a party to be given in their 
honor by President and Mrs. Lincoln at 
Ford's Theatre this evening. At my 
suggestion, the Vice President assured 
me that he would arrange, and see to it 
himself, that Gen. and Mrs. Grant would 
not attend the theatre with the President 
and his family, and would also arrange 
for my certain escape. 

“T replied, ‘Under these circumstances 
and assurances, I will dare to strike the 
b'ow for the helpless, vanquished South- 
land, whose people I love.” 

Mr. Johnson then proceeded to ar- 
range that General Grant should be 
suddenly called from the city that after- 
noon—which you will remember was 
done. He further arranged for a coun- 
tersign or password to be given by 
Booth and his companion, in case they 
should be stopped by the guard at the 
East Potomac or Navy Yard Bridge. 
And it is a matter of history that they 
were permitted to pass this bridge, while 
the next man coming, who was in hot 
pursuit of him, was turned back. 

The story of the assassination is a 
familiar one, After firing the fatal shot, 
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in leaping from the President’s box to 
the stage, Booth’s left spur caught in the 
draperies, and threw him, his left shin 
bone striking against the edge of the 
stage, and breaking the small bone about 
six inches above the ankle joint; but as 
the large bone was not broken, he was 
still able to walk, though with much 
suffering. 

In the confusion that followed, Booth 
succeeded in escaping from the stage, 
and being closely followed by Herold, 
fled across the Navy Yard Bridge, which 
they were permitted to pass on giving 
the countersign which had been imparted 
to them by Vice President Johnson. 


Passing through Surrattville, they 


came towards morning to the home of 
Dr. Mudd, a physician with southern 
sympathies, who set the broken leg, and 
allowed the two men to rest there until 
the next afternoon, when they went on 


their way. Passing through Bryantown, 
they came some time in the night to the 
home of Captain Cox, a_ well-known 
planter and Southern sympathizer, who 
sent his overseer, Franklin Robey, to 
conduct them to a place of safety in a 
pine thicket near by, where they re- 
mained some days. 

It was this overseer, whom St. Helen 
speaks of in his confession as “Ruddy, 
or Robey, or some such name,” but 
whose real name, as Mr. Bates admitted 
to me in a personal letter, was Franklin 
Robey, who played a most prominent 
part in the escape of the fugitives, ac- 
cording to the story told by St. Helen 
to Mr. Bates. He declared that the 
overseer was instructed by Colonel Cox 
to assist them to escape, and that he 
undertook to put them across the coun- 
try and into the hands of the Confeder- 
ates, for which service Booth agreed to 
pay him $500. While arranging for this 
undertaking, Robey left them in charge 


of Colonel Cox’s 


brother-in-law and 
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was absent for several days. When he 
returned, he reported that he had ar- 
ranged with a party of Mosby’s men 
under Captain Jett and Lieutenants 
Bainbridge and Ruggles, to meet them 
at the ferry on the Rappahannock river, 
between Port Conway and Port Royal, 
and take them to a place of safety. 

After experiencing many adventures 
and undergoing much danger, they 
finally reached the Rappahannock ; and 
all accounts agree that they were met at 
the ferry by these three men, who con- 
ducted them across the river, and took 
them to the home of a Mr. Garrett, 
where for 
But 
according to the accounts given out by 
the Confederates some years afterwards, 
and published in the Century Magazine 
for January, 1880, this meeting was 
wholly accidental, no previous arrange- 
ments having been made. 

After the river, Booth 
claimed to have discovered that-he had 
left his diary, with several pictures, 
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letters, and other personal papers, on 
the other side, and sent Robey back 
after them, with instructions to bring 
them to him at Garrett’s barn, where he 
was to stop. After they had _ been 
located at Garrett’s, Herold was sent on 
with the Confederates to Bowling 
Green, to get a shoe for Booth to wear 
on his injured foot, the original having 
been left at Dr. Mudd’s. Booth was 
thus left alone at Garrett’s, both Herold 
and Robey being expected to return that 
night—which, according to St. Helen’s 
story, they did. But that afternoon, 
Lieutenant Ruggles came back to the 
hiding place of the fugitives, and warned 
Booth that the pursuers were hot upon 
his trail, and that any longer stay there 
would be unsafe. Therefore—and here 
the story told by St. Helen differs radi- 
cally from the 


accepted version of 











history—Booth set out in the afternoon 
alone, being met in the woods a short 
distance away, by Bainbridge and 
Ruggles, with an extra horse, and con- 
ducted on his way to safety in the south- 
west. 

Herold and Robey returned that night 
as had been planned, and not finding 
Booth, decided to stop until morning, 
when Herold would follow on after 
Booth and Robey would return home. 
3ut it was the unexpected that hap- 
pened. A little past midnight the place 
was surrounded by a party of Federals 
in search of the fugitives, with the re- 
sult that Herold was captured, and 
Robey was shot by Boston Corbett 
under the impression that he was Booth 
the assassin. The diary and personal 
papers of Booth which Robey had been 
sent back to obtain, were found in his 
pockets, and served to confirm the be- 
lief, which has gone down in accepted 
history as a fact, that Booth was the 
man who was shot by Boston Corbett. 

To continue the story as told by St. 
Helen. As for the real assassin, his 
escape was now easy, since the public 
mind was now turned entirely from him, 
content in the belief that he was already 
dead, and hence no further search was 
made for him. He made good his escape 
into the Indian Territory, thence into 
Mexico where he. remained for some 
time, and then returned under the name 
of John St. Helen into Texas, where he 
was living when his confession was 
made. 

The story of his after life may be 
briefly told. He lived in many places in 
the West and Southwest, known by 
different names and following different 
occupations, for thirty-eight years after 
his assassination of Lincoln, a wanderer 
over the land, followed by a _never- 
ceasing remorse, which became more 
intense as the years went by, and the 
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friends of his former life dropped out 
of sight and knowledge, until finally, age 

coming on, his health failing him, and 

left without funds or any visible means 

of support, he committed suicide at Enid 

in 1903 as has been related. 

There were many points of resem- 
blance between this man of many names 
whom I have called St. Helen because 
it is the earliest name by which I have 
been able to identify him, and Booth 
the real assassin. There are many 
testimonies as to the similarity of their 
personal appearance and mental charac- 
teristics. The resemblance between the 
tintype given by St. Helen to Mr. Bates, 
and the picture of Booth taken just 
before the assassination, is very marked. 
To make the proof seem more conclu- 
sive, however, it would be necessary to 
present satisfactory proof of the iden- 
tity of the two pictures—which, so far 
as I can learn, has never been done. 

It is also claimed by Mr. Penniman 
that evidence of a fracture of the left 
leg above the ankle, similar to that which 
was sustained by Booth in his fall, was 
found on the body in the Enid under- 
taking rooms, and is shown by the 
radiograph. But Mr. Bates, in his book, 
(see page 47, line 5) says it was the 
right shin bone which was broken, in- 
stead of the left. There seems there- 
fore to be an essential difference between 
Mr. Bates, in his description of St. 
Helen’s fracture, and Mr. Penniman in 
his account of the evidences of a frac- 
ture which were found in the leg of 
David R. George, who was claimed to 
be both John Wilkes Booth and John St. 
Helen. To make this matter clear, I 
referred the varying statements to Mr. 
Penniman and in his reply he says to 
me that Mr. Bates was wrong in his 
statement as to which leg was broken. 
He tells me that he has had the body 
examined by some of the most capable 
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surgeons in his section, and that they 
are one in declaring that the left leg 
was broken just above the ankle; and 
that before the dessication had prog- 
ressed until it was impossible to detect 
the scar tissue, it was plainly to be seen 
that in the fracture the bones had pro- 
truded, and that recovery was delayed. 
This is a matter of some importance, and 
one on which it might be supposed that 
there would be a definite agreement. 
Most men can tell the difference between 
the right leg and the left. 

‘There is also a scar on the neck of 
the Enid which has_ been 
claimed to correspond to the one which 
is known to have existed on the neck of 
Booth, and by which he was identified 
by Dr. May at the autopsy; but accord- 
ing to the published descriptions there 
is a considerable difference in the loca- 
These 
two points detract to a _ considerable 
extent from the strength of the evidence 
which might otherwise seem to make 
out a strong case in favor of the claim 
that the Enid suicide was in reality John 
Wilkes Booth. Also it must be remem- 
bered that the story as it has thus far 
been told is made up in the main of the 
evidence which has been presented by 
those who are trying to prove this side 
of the story. 


mummy, 


tion of the scar in the two cases. 


But it is never safe to pin your faith 
to a disputed statement until you have 
studied both sides with equal care and 
an open mind. Realizing this fact, I 
gave.much time during the next two 
years, and in a less degree during all the 
years down to the present time, to a 
careful investigation of all the evidence 
which I could procure on the subject. 
I studied the standard histories, and I 
searched diligently through all the rare, 
old, and forgotten books and papers 
giving contemporary accounts of the 
murder of the President and the trial of 
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the conspirators. Along with this, I 
wrote many letters to persons who were 
still living and had personal knowledge 
of the great tragedy and its actors. 

One of those to whom I thus wrote 
was John H. Traylor, who is named by 
Mr. Bates as having known both himself 
and John St. Helen when they all lived 
in Grandberry, Texas, in the early 
seventies. The importance of his testi- 
mony is presumably somewhat increased 
by the fact that he afterwards served as 
mayor of the city of Dallas, Texas, and 
hence may be considered a reliable wit- 
ness. I asked Mr. Traylor if he be- 
lieved that the statements of Mr. Bates 
were substantially true; if he knew John 
St. Helen, as stated by Mr. Bates; if it 
was generally believed by the people 
who knew him there, that John St. Helen 
was in reality John Wilkes Booth; and 
especially, if he himself so believed. I 
had but little expectation of ever hear- 
ing from him when I sent the letter but 
though forty years had passed-away 
since the incidents referred to had oc- 
curred, I was fortunate enough to have 
my letter reach him and to receive a 
prompt reply. His letter was dated at 
San Antonio, Texas, March 29, 1912, 
and was in substance as follows :— 


Dr. J. M. French:—yYes, I knew Mr. 
F. L. Bates when he resided in Grand- 
berry in the 70’s, and I think he was and 
is honest in his impression as to John 
St. Helen being John Wilkes Booth. But 
I do not think so, not at all. Still, miv 
acquaintance with him was superficial 
and slight. He was what you would call 
a fast, whiskey-drinking man, but I 
think without the appearance and ac- 
complishments of Booth. 


Yours truly, John H. Traylor. 


I welcomed this letter as a bonanza. 
It substantiated the outstanding facts as 
to the life of St. Helen in Grandberry 
and his friendship with Finis L. Bates, 
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together with the general understanding 
that he claimed to be the assassin of 
President Lincoln while at the same time 
it made quite plain the fact that these 
claims were not generally accepted, at 
least by some of those who knew him 
well. 

I may add that the general tenor of 
the letters which I received from many 
sources during these first two years, was 
such as to corroborate this impression as 
a whole, and to accumulate a mass of 
evidence which could but tend to in- 
crease my doubts. 

I soon came to realize that there were 
three main points in the story as told, 
which called for careful investigation , 
and which, if satisfactorily explained, 
would settle at once and forever the 
question of the truth or falsity of the 
claim of the Enid suicide that he was the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln. 

The first point relates to the complicity 
of Andrew Johnson in the plot to mur- 
der Lincoln. Thorough investigation of 
every item bearing on this claim was 
made in the course of the three impor- 
tant trials resulting from the assassina- 
tion during the three years next follow- 
ing that event; namely, the trial of the 
conspirators by a military tribunal im- 
mediately after their capture; the trial 
of John H. Surratt in the civil courts of 
Washington some three years later; and 
the impeachment and trial of Andrew 
Johnson himself in 1868. 

In the course of these three trials 
every scrap of evidence bearing on the 
relation of Johnson to the assassination 
was brought to the front, closely exam- 
ined under a bright searchlight, and 
subjected to the closest scrutiny by wit- 
nesses, council, judges, and jurors. 
Especially in Johnson’s own trial, his 
complicity was broadly hinted at, and 
every effort which the most unscrupu- 
lous ability could suggest was made use 
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of. But no scrap of evidence, no 
shadow. of proof, nothing which when 
carefully examined, could be made to 
support any such claim, was ever found. 
Nor have the years that have passed 
since that time brought to light any such 
evidence. Rather has the passing of 
time served to place him in a more 
favorable light before the American 
people than that which he occupied dur- 
ing his life. Andrew Johnson may not 
rank among the greatest of our presi- 
dents, but there is no cause to believe 
him an assassin. 

The second point relates to the force 
of the proof presented, that the man shot 
was John Wilkes Booth. We shall need 
to divide this point into six separate 
items, and consider them one by one. 

Item one. Some one was shot in Gar- 
rett’s barn, either by Boston Corbett or 
by his own hand. This is everywhere 
admitted, nowhere disputed. And the 
man shot was either Booth or some 
other man. St. Helen claimed that it 
was the overseer Robey who thus suf- 
fered a vicarious death for the real 
criminal. It may be admitted as a theo- 
retical possibility, that it might have 
been some third person, but no such 
claim has ever been made, and the possi- 
bility is extremely remote. Practically 
the choice is narrowed down to these 
two. 

Item Two. The man who was shot 
had a broken leg. This is the concurrent 
testimony, which so far as I know has 
never been disputed. All the various 
accounts of the capture, however much 
they may differ in minor details, agree 
that the man had a broken leg. They 
also agree that Booth had a broken leg. 
And nowhere has the claim ever been 
made that this was true of Robey the 
overseer. 

The further fact which has been 
noted, that there is a conflict of claims 
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between Mr. Bates and Mr. Penniman 
as to whether it was the right or the left 
leg that was broken, does not conflict 
with the claim that he had a broken leg, 
though it would certainly tend to lessen 
confidence in the conclusions of one or 
both of these two men. 

Item Three. Accounts of the capture 
differ greatly. Each of the principal 
witnesses told the story from his own 
standpoint, intent on proving that he 
himself was the principal figure in the 
capture, and incidentally, that he was 
entitled to the lion’s share of the prize 
money which had been offered by the 
government for the capture of Booth. 
There was one fact, however, on which 
they all agree, and that is, that the man 
who was shot both acted and talked in 
a manner which was utterly inconsistent 
with the theory that the victim was 
Robey, an innocent man, and in the full 


possession of his faculties; while both 
his words and his actions are readily 
understood, if the man was Booth, the 
assassin of the President, under the in- 
fluence of drink, and knowing that his 
death was certain if he was captured. 


Item Four. It may be noted here 
that outside evidence fails utterly to cor- 
roborate the claim that Robey the over- 
seer, or any person who im any way 
corresponded to him, bore any prominent 
part in the escape of Booth and Herold. 
One thing Robey did, and only one. That 
was to guide the fugitives from Captain 
Cox’s house to the pine thicket near by. 
After that he drops out of the story en- 
tirely. Not only is there no subsequent 
trace of him, but there is conclusive 
proof that no such person was with them 
at any period of their escape. There 
was no preliminary trip to make 
arrangements with Mosby’s men to take 
charge of Booth and Herold. No such 
person could have escaped detection 
under the bright searchlight which was 
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thrown upon all the incidents of the 
escape, during the trial of the conspira- 
tors. The whole story was made out of 
whole cloth. 

Item Five. As for the examination 
of the body of Booth before the burial, 
it must be admitted that it was far from 
being as careful and complete as it 
should have been. Much was omitted 
that should have been done. Many im- 
portant facts must have been learned 
which were not made use of. The 
records of the autopsy were singularly 
incomplete. But notwithstanding these 
defects, after a careful study of all the 
available facts in the case, it is impos- 
sible for me to escape the conviction 
that the evidence was still sufficiently 
complete and convincing to justify the 
identification of the body as that of 
Booth beyond a reasonable doubt. Yet 
at the time of making this study, nothing 
would have pleased me better than. to 
have been able to prove beyond a doubt 
that St. Helen’s story was true, and, that 
he was in reality John Wilkes Booth the 
assassin. But little by little, as the evi- 


_dence came in, it piled itself up on the 


other side; and I saw no way in which 
my desire could be gained, even in my 
own mind, unless I were willing to cheat 
myself by wearing green glasses into the 
belief that the world was green. And 
this I was not willing to do. 

The body of Booth was identified by 
the broken right leg; by the scar on the 
back of the neck; by the letters “J. W. 
B.” tattooed on the back of the right 
hand; and by the general appearance of 
the man. Regarding the letters tattooed 
on’ the back of his hand, singular though 
it may seem, I have nowhere seen any 
claims that these letters were found on 
the hand of the Enid suicide. In order 
to make sure as to this point, I wrote a 
letter of inquiry to-Mr. Penniman con- 
cerning it, Jn his reply he states defi- 
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nitely that the tattoo marks (“J. W. B.”) 
did not exist on the body of the man in 
his possession; and that in his opinion 
they never did exist in fact. 

Still further identification was made 
four years later, when the body was 
taken up by the consent of the govern- 
ament, and carried to Baltimore_ for 
burial in the family Jot of the Booths. 
This time it was identified by the dentist 
who found in the mouth of the corpse 
the gold teeth which he had made for 
Booth. Also at this time the broken leg 
was examined by the widow of Dr. 
Mudd, who testified that the fracture 
corresponded exactly with what her hus- 
band had told her at the time, as to the 
fracture which he had set for Booth. 

Item Six. The man who was shot at 
Garrett's barn that night was mortally 
wounded and soon died. This also was 
universally admitted and nowhere 
denied. Whatever became of the body, 
it was the body of a dead man who was 
carried away by the Federal troops that 
night. If it can be proved that either 
Booth or Robey was alive at a subse- 
quent date, then it must have been the 
other one of the two who was shot at 
Garrett’s barn that night, and died be- 
fore morning. 

This brings us to the third and last of 
the main points to be considered, which 
is also by far the most important—the 
fate of the overseer. Did he drop out of 
sight that night, or can it be shown that 
he was alive at a more recent date? | 
spent much time in studying this prob- 
lem, which seemed to me the crucial 
point of the story. My search was to 
find some one living in the neighborhood 
of Captain Cox, and get him to help me 
in settling this important question as to 
the fate of the overseer. It took con- 
siderable time and the writing of many 
letters; but in due time fortune favored 
me, and I was enabled to secure the 
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positive proof which I sought. It came 
to me in the shape of a personal letter 
from the son of the overseer Robey, in 
which he gave me all the information | 
could desire, and that without having 
any idea to whom he was writing, or for 
what purpose the information was de- 
sired. The letter was not written to 
me personally, but to a man living in the 
vicinity, who had written to him in my 
interest. It was dated at Pisgah, Md., 
1912, and ran as follows: 

“Dear Sir :—Yours of 29th is at hand. 
In regard to your request for informa- 
tion concerning the death and burial of 
my father, there is but little to give. He 
died November 19, 1896, and was buried 
at Newton Cemetery. He died of pneu- 
monia. Since the close of the Civil War, 
he spent his life in farming. He was a 
land renter, and died on the farm known 
as Waverly, on Nanjemoy Creek, be- 
longing to the late Mitchell Murchett’s 
heirs. I have given you the information 
asked for, and now I should like to 
have some information concerning the 
nature of the interest which you, a per- 
fect stranger, take in the life and death 
of my father. Hoping this may give 
satisfaction, if other information is 
needed, hope you will see me personally. 
Yours respectfully, Hubert F. Robey.” 

This letter left nothing to be desired. 
It came from an authoritative source, in 
a way not open to suspicion. It dealt 
with facts which were open to the world. 
It definitely removed the overseer from 
any possible connection with the fatal 
tragedy at Garrett’s barn, and proved 
beyond a doubt the falsity of St. Helen’s 
claims. It left no room for questioning 
the accepted verdict of history, that 
Booth was shot on the morning of April 
25, 1865, and died soon after. 

There is therefore no escape from the 
conclusion that the Enid suicide was not 
John Wilkes Booth; and that the body 
which I saw in the Enid undertaking 
rooms was that of a pretender, but not 
that of the assassin of Abraham Lincoln. 














The Old Amoskeag Machine Shop 


CONTRIBUTED 


CHAPTER THREE 
GUNMAKING IN THE OLD SHOP 


What 
a peculiar romantic touch this gives to 
the recorded history of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. 


Gunmaking on the Amoskeag. 


The years of 
1861 to 1865 saw many and vast changes 
in all of our varied northern industries 
and noteworthy among such was what 
went on “down under the hill,” upon the 
Amoskeag Corporation. 

“The old big shop,” so-called, was the 
scene where some of the Civil war ac- 
tivities of the Amoskeag Company were 
laid and quite early in the war Agent 
Ezekiel A. Straw made a trip to Wash- 


ington, which resulted in the Amoskeag 
Company making proposals in regard to 


gunmaking. The first result was a con- 
tract for the making of 10,000 rifled 
muskets of the Springfield pattern. The 
use of the term muskets, it is explained, 
simply meant that in their rigging, bay- 
onets, etc., they were like the old mus- 
kets, same size of barrel, rifled and 
smaller bore. The Company was to fur- 
nish the material and make every part. 

Much new gunmaking machinery had 
been manufactured for the Company at 
Windsor, Vermont. The Armory is the 
name which was given to the building 
connected with the Amoskeag Company’s 
machine shop where the gunmaking was 
carried on. In the preparation for this 
work, which was no small undertaking 
requiring much time, large capital, good 
judgment and very strong personal in- 
fluences for its ultimate success, the 
Company lacked for none of these 
things. Hon. Ezekiel A. Straw, the 
agent of the Company, had the necessary 


enterprise, the knowledge and reputation 
required to get the proper machinery and 
materials and to obtain the contract for 
guns. 

As one Manchester paper of 1862 put 
it, “it was the most important project 
started in Manchester for many years, 
for its permanent prosperity and the 
city was largely indebted to Mr. Straw 
for its inception.” The Armory build- 
ing was of brick, 300 feet long by 30 
feet wide and two or three stories high. 
Nearby was a blacksmith shop for guns, 
measuring 50 by 40 feet. The Com- 
pany’s other shops were also used mor 
or less for some parts of the necessary 
machinery. 

There was as much improvement in 
machinery and tools for making rifles as 
there was in the rifles themselves, and 
the Company had the advantage of hav- 
ing all of the best kind, and also it was 
all new. They purchased many sample 
tools and machines and built the rest 
themselves, including complete sets of 
rolls for making the barrels, stock- 
ing machines, bayonet machinery, in fact, 
everything needed in manufacturing the 
weapons was made here. 

Their gun establishment was com- 
plete in every detail and was equal to the 
best in the country. Its capacity was 
from 1500 to 2000 rifles a month and it 
gave employment to from 200 to 300 
skilled machinists. It is stated that six 
government inspectors were present to 
inspect the guns at the close of every 
day. The late Richard S. Eastman as- 
sembled the guns, being an especially 
careful workman. 

Every day and sometimes several 
times during the day many loud reports 
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of firearms like the firing of a platoon or 
whole regiment at once was heard. It 
was the trial of guns at the gunshop. 
Several pieces were so arranged that 
they could all be put to the test at once, 
occasioning a very loud and sharp report. 
The Manchester Daily American of May 
22, 1863, says that “the Company is now 
doing a thriving business in their manu- 
facturies for the government. The prep- 
aration was expensive but the result is 
said to be the best gun manufactured in 
New England.” 

Another contract which the Company 
had was for the manufacture of 500 
breech-loading carbines of what was 
known as the Linder patent. They were 
a very handsome and effective weapon 
for cavalry use. It is stated that over 
40,000 rifles were manufactured by the 
Company during the course of the war. 
Besides these they built a breech-loading 
cannon for an inventor named Linder. 
This gun was ordered by Russia as a 
sample. A fourteen shot breech-loading 
repeating rifle, the invention of a Mr. 
W. W. Wade, an employee of the gun- 
shop, was turned out there. It weighed 
only eight pounds, 

About June 1, 1861, quite a patriotic 
occasion took place at the machine shops. 
This was nothing less than the raising of 
a flag. A suitable pole was procured and 
raised over the machine shop. The 
“boys” employed there then “chipped in” 
and bought the flag. At the top of the 
pole was a miniature cannon. The initial 
flag raising was made a great occasion. 
The famous Dignam’s band of Manches- 
ter was secured to furnish music and the 
oration was made by Henry C. Sander- 
son, one of the shop foremen. There 
was a great deal of honest pride in this 
effort and it was made a most inspiring 
occasion. 

During the period of the famous 
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“draft riots” in New York city in 1863, 
it was rumored that an attempt was or 
might be planned to seize the daily out- 
put of arms being manufactured at the 
Amoskeag gunshop. With the feeling 
that it was the best policy to be prepared 
for amy emergency that might arise, 
Agent Straw had a six-pound brass field 
piece mounted at the gate, and within the 
yard, just west of the lower canal and 
in line with Stark street. The gun was 
manned by some discharged members oi 
the old First New Hampshire Light 
Battery and a guard was stationed about 
the mill yard for some time. 

Among the men who worked in the 
old gunshop during this time may be 
mentioned former tax collector George 
E. Morrill, the late Amariah Avery, for 
many years an overseer, the late Or- 
mond D. Kimball, adjutant of Louis Bell 
Post, G. A. R., for many years, and 
Charles W. Silver. 

In Myron L. Stickney’s room, at the 
central division machine shop, there are 
still to be seen two four-pound hammers 
which were used in the old gunshop for 
the purpose of straightening gun barrels 
and which are now put to other uses 
daily. In the blacksmith shop there re- 
mains a drop hammer which was used 
in the old gunshop for the making of 
springs for the guns. For many years 
it has been utilized in the making of 
pipe flanges. 

The famous gunsmith, Carlos D. 
Clark, at one time was employed in the 
gunshop. He was working at Windsor, 
Vermont, building machines for making 
gun parts and Agent Straw went to 
Windsor and induced him to come to 
Manchester and enter the employ of the 
Amoskeag Company. 

Such, briefly told, is the story of the 
old Amoskeag gunshop, now only a 
memory. Guns made here may fre- 
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quently be picked up, but they have all 
been bored out for shot guns. The 
Manchester Historic Association in its 
the Carpenter Memorial 
Library has one among its varied collec- 
tion of guns, which may be seen by call- 
ing at the rooms of the association. 
Certain it is, that whether it be mak- 
ing guns or cloth for uniforms for our 


rooms at 


soldiers, the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company has had a most patriotic 
record behind it of earnest endeavor to 
help the United States Government at 
any and all times in every way possible. 


THEY HELPED THE SOLDIERS 


The men employed in the Amoskeag 
Machine Shop have recently formed a 
society pledging themselves to pay to 
who enlists from that 
shop, the sum of $5.00. About forty 
have already enlisted and received the 
promised aid. They have also given to 
the Soldiers’ Aid Society for the relief 


each individual 


of the sick and wounded soldiers eighty 
dollars. 


The ladies of the society ex- 
press their thanks for the liberal do- 


nation assuring them that such gener- 
osity will bring its reward. 
paper files of 1861. 


From news: 


An ORDER FOR MUSKETS 


The Amoskeag Machine Shop of this 
city has obtained from the War Depart- 
ment an order for the manufacture of 
10,000 rifled muskets. The machinery is 
nearly ready to be put into operation in 
the work.—Manchester Daily American, 


Jan. 17, 1862. 


MoneEY FoR SOLDIERS 


About a dozen hands in the machine 
shop of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company having enlisted, the other em- 
ployees of the shop have raised and pre- 
sented them the sum of $165.00. This 
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will be a pretty little dividend and a 
handsome example for others to follow. 
—Manchester paper of 1861. 


CHAPTER FouR 


LocoMOoTIVE BUILDING IN THE OLD 
SHOP 


The story of the building of locomo- 
tives in the Amosekag machine shop has 
been told in more or less detail in a 
previous article in this magazine. It will 
however be briefly touched upon here. 

As is well known, in its earlier years 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
was engaged extensively in its mechan- 
ical department in locomotive building. 
the Gen. Stark was the second locomo- 
tive to be built by the Company. It was 
sent out of the yard on June 27, 1849, at 
Built for 
the Concord Railroad, it passed through 
this city for many years on its daily 


five o'clock in the afternoon. 


runs. 
It was a twenty-four ton passenger 
engine and had five and one-half foot 
wheels. It weighed 46,000 pounds. The 
Manchester’ American of August 17, 
1849, says “We have noticed that many 
of the newspapers speak very highly of 
the new and powerful engine, ‘Gen. 
Stark,’ which was built at the machine 
shop in this city. This and the ‘Etna’ are 
all which have been made here and both 
of them ‘take the lead’ wherever they 
go. We understand another large and 
powerful engine will be put up this fall 
With some important improvements.” 
The Lowell Journal had this to say 
of the same engine, “Manchester work- 
men are fast acquiring a reputation for 
mechanical skill and successful and 
workmanship. The ‘Gen. 
Stark,’ a locomotive recently built there 
by Mr. O. W. 


nounced a 


thorough 


sailey- has been pro- 


very superior machine. 








Lowell mechanics would be unfaithful to 
their previous well earned reputation if 
they suffered younger hands to excel 
them in a field in which they have gained 
so many laurels.” 

ENGINE FOR MICHIGAN R. R. 

A splendid engine, named J. B. Jevis, 
left the Amoskeag Company’s machine 
shop in this city for a road in Michigan 
we believe.—Daily Mirror, July 16, 1861. 

CHAPTER FIVE 
AN Earty AUTOMOBILE BUILT IN THE 
O_p Bic SHop 


What? An automobile built in Man- 
chester in 1868? Yes, and it was con- 
structed in the old “big shop” of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
too. This automobile, or steam carriage, 
as it was called, was built by James S. 
Batchelder and H. W. Writner together. 
The idea was undoubtedly derived from 
the self-propelling steam fire engines 
which were then being experimented 
with at the old shop. 

The steam carriage consisted of a 
common democrat wagon with a boiler 
attached to the rear end. The boiler was 
the same and made exactly like a steam 
fire engine boiler only it was smaller, 
about the size of a barrel. The wagon 
was very strongly built and had ordinary 
wheels. A tall smoke stack rose from the 
boiler. The fuel, wood and coal to feed 
the fires, was carried underneath the 
boot of the wagon, in back of the seat. 

The engine was located underneath 
the body of the wagon about midway 
between the front and rear axles. The 
cylinders were four by six inches and it 
was calculated for an eight horsepower 
engine. The engine, a common recipro- 
cating engine with a crankshaft on the 
front, had a sprocket wheel attached and 
this was belted by a chain to another 
sprocket wheel on the rear axle. 

The machine worked perfectly, the 
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only difficulty being that of stopping 
every two or three miles, dismounting to 
fire the boiler as it was impossible to 
reach the boiler without leaving the seat 
and one charge of fuel would only go 
about that distance. The longest run the 
machine ever made so far as is known, 
was to Goff’s Falls. It was finally sold 
to a traveling salesman who had 4 cot- 
tage at Lake Village. He dismounted 
the boiler and engine and used them for 
many years in a launch upon the lake. 

The Manchester Union of July 11, 
1868, says: “We saw the steam wagon 
built at the ‘old shop’ by J. S. Batchelder, 
as an experiment. It is a good-looking, 
four-wheeled vehicle, with seats for two 
men. The engine and boiler is affixed to 
the rear of the carriage, the machinery 
operating underneath, the rear wheels 
only being acted upon, and the steering 
being done in front. We understand the 
cost of the whole concern was only $500. 
The owner and inventor claims that it 
will run readily over common roads and 
ascend and descend ordinary hills with- 
out difficulty. We have not learned its 
capacity for freight—which is quite an 
important feature. It seems to us that 
although an ingenious contrivance, it can 
never supersede horse flesh anywhere. 
People who take short journeys for 
pleasure prefer live stock in harness and 
long journeys will follow the iron tracks 
built expressly for steam carriages of 
another sort, viz: locomotives. In its 
description of this machine the Mirror 
omits the fuel question, but we are in- 
formed by the local paper that a hod 
full of coal will run it two or three hours, 
and that two or three hods may be car- 
ried. We don’t see exactly who has use 
and need for a carriage of this sort in 
New England.” 

We wonder if the Manchester Union 
would so express itself today about the 
necessity of the automobile. 
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The Manchester Mirror of July 9, 
i868, says: “Our readers have generally 
seen the newly invented steam carriage 
for common roads which has _ been 
brought into existence by James S. 
Batchelder, of this city. It was out on 
exhibition last evening, fired up and run- 
ning for nearly two hours through 
the streets. It runs up hill and down 
and even on roads somewhat rough. 
The running part and the body 
are not unlike those of an ordinary wag- 
on, the wheels being very stout and well 
ironed. The reservoir of water is be- 
neath the seat and by a tube connects 
with the boiler, which is set in the rear 
part of the carriage. In front, on the 
inside of the dasher, is the steam gauge, 
on the right hand side, apparatus for 
guiding the vehicle, and directly in front 
of the seat, the means for reversing the 
steam. 

“It requires some fifteen minutes to 
feed, fire up and get in motion, but once 
in action will go ‘like a bird.’ It is an 
ingenious machine and is more likely to 
come into common use than hundreds of 
mechanical inventions were a half cen- 
tury ago.” 

James S. Batchelder, the inventor, was 
a native of London, and came to Man- 
chester in 1843, a few years later con- 
necting himself with the locomotive and 
steam fire engine industry then and later 
carried on by the Amoskeag Company. 
With William H. Writner, Mr. Batchel- 
der is said to have set up nearly all the 
steam. fire engines built by the Amoskeag 
Company, and occasionally Mr. Batchel- 
der was sent to deliver new engines in 
various parts of the country. When 
N. S. Bean assumed the superintendency 
in the fifties, Mr. Batchelder was his 
right hand man. 

Prominent in fire department circles, 
it is said that he was engineer for the 
old Amoskeag No. 1, the first steam fire 
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engine in our local department. In 1861, 
he ran the old Fire King engine on the 
west side. Then for a while he with- 
drew from active work in the department 
but when the N. S. Bean engine was 
built in the seventies he became engineer 
of this engine. 

He finally left the employ of the Am- 
oskeag and buying out the piping busi- 
ness of J. A. A. Sargeant, he engaged in 
that line of trade. He was regarded as 
an expert machinist and one of the best 
mechanical engineers ever employed 
in the city. He passed away Nov. 22, 
1892. 


CHAPTER SIX 
CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF TH. 
“OLp Bic SHOP” 


The following description of the Am- 
oskeag Company’s old machine shop was 
written and printed in the Manchester 
Daily Mirror on April 21, 1851. It is 
thought worthy of reproduction here: 

“By the politeness of Messrs. ~Bailey 
and Crane, we were shown throughout 
the extensive machine shop of the Am- 
oskeag Manufacturing Company, on 
Saturday last. The extent of the oper- 
ations of this shop, where machinery of 
all kinds is perfected at the shortest 
notice, is indeed surprising, and perfectly 
confusing to the uninitiated are the al- 


most endless variety of operations 


through which every article is subjected 
before its completion. The nicety of the 
details of the looms is a subject worthy 
of the consideration of the most math- 
ematical mind, while the aggregate re- 
sults. of the yearly operations staggers 


the most credulous belief. There is now 
being manufactured at this shop, machin- 
ery for several muslin de laine mills, in 
different parts of New England, one we 
believe in Providence, and another in 
Woonsocket, R. I. This fact shows that 
the high stand taken by the goods at the 








Manchester muslin de laine mills in the 
market are beginning to excite consider- 
able competition among the manufac- 
turers. The machinery for the Manches- 
ter new mill (muslin de laine) is also 
manufactured here. They have also an 
order from Lowell, for seventy carpet 
looms, a fact which reflects much credit 
upon the management and mechanical 
skill of the personnel of this establish- 
ment. 


“But the most extensive branch of 
business now carried on here, is the man- 
ufacturing of locomotive engines. About 
one year ago, the first engine ever man- 
ufactured in Manchester was completed, 
and since that time, we believe, fourteen 
locomotives have been sent from this 
shop, and we are informed that the 
present year, it is intended to complete 
at the rate of two a month. Even this 
rapid rate will not fill all the orders now 
on hand, several of which are for loco- 
motives for New York and Western 
railroads. Mr. Bailey, the agent of the 
machine shop, has devoted his attention 
principally to this branch of business for 
the present year, and must feel highly 
gratified at the unbounded success which 
has crowned his efforts. 


“There are about five hundred men 
now engaged in the various departments 
of this establishment, a larger number 
than was ever before employed here, 
embracing, we understood, many of the 
best mechanics in the country. They 
are certainly a substantial looking set of 
men, and their work speaks in their 
favor more plainly than any praise which 
we might offer. 

“Of all the branches of productive in- 
dustry in operation in Manchester, our 
citizens may especially feel proud of this 
establishment, which not only extends 
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the name and works of our city to va- 
rious and distant parts of the country, 
but also adds five hundred substantial 
men to our working population. Such an 
addition is a source of honor and profit 
to any community, and we trust that the 
day may be far distant when the oper- 
ations of the establishment shall be cur- 
tailed in the slightest degree. This cer- 
tainly never will be so long as it main- 
tains its present reputation for turning 
off good work.” 

Besides all the outside work carried on 
here and the building of locomotives and 
steam fire engines and gunmaking all of 
which have been thoroughly treated in 
this article the shop manufactured and 
built a large quantity of cotton machin- 
ery needed for the Company. This in- 
cluded looms, spinning frames, pickers, 
railway heads, drawing frames, slubbers, 
intermediates, speeders, cards, spoolers, 
warpers, quillers, and slashers. 

Altogether the machine shop has had 
a most interesting history and it has 
always been what is commonly referred 
to as a hive of industry. But like every- 
thing else the “old big shop” had to give 
way at last, and the “back shop,” so- 
called, on the river bank was torn down 
to make room for No. 9 mill on the cen- 
tral division. The foundry, pattern house 


and front shop gave way to something 


more substantial and more modern, 
somewhat later. 
Well might the poet sing: 


“Her noble shop where Master Burke, 
Hath planned and built the means, 
For manufacturing India goods, 
Of cotton from Orleans, 

Her crew the noblest of our sons, 

Have rendered him their aid, 

By industry and prudent means, 

Have found themselves well paid.” 
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I's Not My Song Anymore 


ZO ELLIOTT 


HERE’S a tune marching down 

{ the tip of my pen—a tune that 

flows on with much more ink 
than it took to write it. When | think 
of the amount of work expended in the 
printing and sale of four million copies, 
the amount of human energy put into 
the production and singing of the song, 
I am a bit bewildered how to begin. But 
the tune marches on. Once it was mine. 
Now it seems to be the other way. | 
seem to belong to it. A few tales about 
it | know out of the many millions. | 
can tell you at any rate how the tune 
started, and follow it a certain distance 
with you. All right. Let’s go. 

One day in the spring of 1913 when 
I was a senior at Yale, my friend Stod- 
dard King and | were informed by an 
official of our Zeta Psi chapter that 
there was to be a banquet at the old 
American House in Boston to which 
chapters from New England colleges 
were to send their favorite minstrels to 
entertain the brethren. Expenses were 
to be paid, and we were to be excused 
from our classes for the occasion. 

Just as every group at a Sunday- 
school picnic is supposed to bring its 
own lunch, so the banquet delegates were 
to provide their own entertainment. | 
have forgotten just what efforts at musi- 
cal composition King and I attempted, 
but as I recall the tunes some of them 
were pretty terrible. 

Some days later, as I was playing 
out of hours in my room—a danger- 
ous thing to do, as the dean’ s 
office downstairs — my playing 
drew the attention of my roommate, 
Ward Twitchell, to a melody I was 
improvising. “What’s that? You'll 


was 


make your name and fortune on it.” 

My faith in Twitchell’s appreciation 
made me do as he suggested. I had no 
more than finished when King came in. 
| played it over for him. 

‘Just the thing for the banquet,” he 
said. “Say—l’ve got an idea for some 
words for it. “There a long, long trail 
a-winding.’ ” 

“Into the land of my dreams, where 
the nightingales are singing,” I con- 
tinued—this, by the way, was my 
contribution to the actual words of “The 
Long, Long Trail’—and in a few min- 
utes, to much nervous laughing and ex- 
citement, Stoddard had finished the 
chorus. He came back from his next 
class with a completed verse. We 
hadn’t been caught by the dean yet, so I 
set the verse to music, with Stoddard 
making -some_ suggestions the 
melody. 

Was there ever a harder place to pre- 
sent a song than that Boston banquet? 
The brothers were in a most exhilarated 
state, greeting every new feature of the 
entertainment with cheers, and making 
life miserable for the performer by their 
racket and any undesired pieces of 
bread. King and I were looking forward 
to the same reception. But King had 
an idea. He got Brother Bagley to in- 


only 


about 


troduce us, Brother Bagley possessing a 
deep and powerful voice that caught the 
general attention with its “now just a 


moment, gentlemen,’ and we _ leaped 


through the opening. A few remarks 
by Stoddard, and he was singing “Nights 
are growing very lonely,” and soon after 
I chimed in with the tenor of the chorus. 
The brothers were listening. They stop- 
ped throwing bread. When Stoddard 
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called “Now, all together,” they went 
over the top with us. 

One of the 
brothers who happened to be a Boston 
publisher was so much impressed with 
the song that he urged us to publish it. 
In fact, he went so far as to make a 


The act had gone over. 


clear copy of it, and to add some har- 
monization which ultimately became the 
basis of the first edition. Stoddard was 
emboldened to approach several New 
York song publishers with the manu- 
script. They couldn't see it. 

In the autumn of 1913 the manuscript 
went in my pocket with me to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England, where | 
was to continue my studies following my 
graduation from Yale. But the tune also 
lingered near its birthplace, in New 
Haven. A note from friend Deak Ben- 
nett said: “Ransom and Mayer and | 
passed the window of 85 Connecticut 
Hall last night. We sang it in your 
honor.” 

It was at Cambridge that | began to 
realize the appeal of our song. My 
friend Parker down stairs—he became a 
captain in the British Army and was 
severely wounded—had a piano and | 
gave it a lot of exercise at his repeated 
request. When our parties were at their 
height we would call down for our very 
popular landlord, Ewart Beatty, and the 
musical side of the program would gen- 
erally be brought to an end by Beatty’s 
saying, “Well, Mr. Elliott, aren’t you 
going to play that little tune you brought 
Sometimes he 
would say “from Yale’ for a change. 
He would then tune his fiddle to play 


over .from America?” 


an obligato, and we played the song so 
much that I almost believe Beatty thinks 
the tune was written in his house. At 
any rate, it went out into the world from 
there. 


How the song came to be published 
was a result of a sort of combination of 
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chance and maternal loyalty. I had step- 
ped into a Cambridge music shop with 
my friend Acheson to rent a piano. To 
the piano, I employed my 


test pet 


melody. The man who owned the shop 
Could he send someone 
around to hear it? As a result of this 


expert’s visit my mother was inspired to 


was impressed. 


wager nine pounds ten shillings against 
the publisher’s similar amount, the initial 
The young London 
publisher many years after confided to 


cost of production. 


me that he spent many nights in his little 
dark office figuring how to get the money 
to meet his side of the bargain. A few 
years later he was kept awake figuring 
how to supply the demand and had to 
move out of that dark office into a light 
one. The song almost broke the firm 
of West’s; then it made the firm. 

| know of nothing, except the arrival 
of a son, as exciting as the receipt of the 
first complimentary copies of a new 
song. They reached me in December of 
1913. When they come at twenty-two 
they seem like meteors—and they dis- 
appear as quickly. So had it not been 
for the kind patronage of Mrs. Burt, the 
number of complimentary copies might 
have surpassed those actually marketed, 
the publisher might have become bank- 
rupt and the song cut off in its infancy. 
Her activities among the American col- 
ony in Europe instilled the breath of 
commercial life into the enterprise. My 
first royalty statement was just barely 
enough to buy me a derby hat at Scott’s. 
Seven dollars bought a darned good hat 
in those days. 

“The Long Trail” had been in print 
seven months when “Tipperary” came 
swinging past it in August, 1914. Then 
came “Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag.” The seriousness of this 
new war that had just burst on the 
world was being realized more and more. 
The lads who now marched away knew 
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it was to more than glitter and glare, and 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” was 
the reigning song. Men came from the 
ends of the earth, not for a gallant and 
exciting campaign, but to wait in the 
mud of the trenches—wait, wait until 
the war might cease, or they themselves 
might die out of the wearisome business. 

They found a song which seemed to 
express all this. It was a song which 
first attracted general attention as a 
boatload of Canadians sang it coming 
down the Thames from a Sunday outing. 
England scarcely knew what a trail 
meant, but it had begun to know “the 
long, long night of waiting.” These 
Canadians knew both. In every restau- 
rant, every barracks, every square, the 
song with the trail in it was heard. 

As a friend told me, next to the noise 
of London traffic the sound of “The 
Long Trail” predominated. One could 
not escape it. The men of far coun- 
tries had brought a new idea to an old 
Next to 
the sound of guns you would hear the 
Al- 
Thunder 
and thunder. “The 
Long Trail” seemed to be the least ex- 
haustible of 


world in the shape of a song. 


song, as another friend wrote me. 
ways when there was song. 
and song—song 
all vocal ammunition. It 
had become the song of mud and blood. 
John Masefield wrote me that never had 
he seen so many men pass to die sing- 
ing the same tune, 


always, always, 


thousands upon thousands going up to 
die in the mud. 


Coningsby Dawson in 
his war letters “Carry On” wrote: “We 
sing it as a sort of prayer as we stand 
almost waist deep in the mud.” Could 
such things have happened to a song 
written by two college boys? Stoddard 
and I had yet to learn. 

The first intimation of the regard with 
which the song was held, aside from the 
reports of publishers, I read in the New 
York Times—for late in 1914 I returned 
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to America to continue my law studies 
at Columbia University. | was supposed 
to be studying law, but who could do 
that with the world on fire? I cursed 
the hurdy-gurdies that thrilled me every 
morning with the “Marseillaise,” then 
opened a case book. No use. I had to 
look at the paper. On the front page I 
read this: “While the soldiers were lined 
up on deck waiting to be disembarked 
from the torpedoed troop ship Tyndar- 
ius someone took up ‘The Long Trail.’ 
They were all singing it as they calmly 
waited each his turn to escape death.” 
I rushed across the hall to tell my friend 
Dan Keller, who two years later died 
in the Argonne while fighting with the 
79th Division. He gulped with aston- 
ishment and pride, and when he caught 
his breath, I remember his saying: “To 
no one would I wish such honor more 
than you.” Then I set out to class with 
him but left him at the classroom and 
walked for nearly an hour along River- 
side Drive alone. The song was begin- 
ning to tug at my own heart strings. 
America was pretty near the jumping 
off place herself by this time, and the 
morning papers upset some of the stu- 
dents so much that I believe the law 
professors were despaired of some of us. 
Things were getting under our skins. 
With the declaration came the question 
with many of the boys of continuing 
their profession. A check for $10,000 
from my London publishers came and 
spared me much of this worry. I tele- 
phoned my mother, cut my classes then 
and there and went on a shopping orgy. 
A few days later I spent some of that 
money for a ticket to Plattsburg. At 
the first officers’ training camp I remem- 
ber the remarkable sensation of hearing 
my tune start with the big fellows up 
front, pass through my own squad, reach 
the end of the column, and then be 
taken up by the next company. My 
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faithful friend and bunkie, Ridgley, 
would give me a prod of approval, but | 
remember once when the band tried it 
at reveille, his saying as he rubbed the 
sleep out of his eyes, “There's that 
damn tune of yours, Elliott.” 

It took the camp medicos five weeks 
to discover that | was not the perfect 
physical specimen they wanted lieuten- 
ants to represent. | was back at the 
Yale Club in New York one June day in 
1917, ruminating on my failure to be- 
come an officer in the United States 
Army. A band started playing. It was 
Major Currie with his Highlanders 
down from Canada. As they started 
down Vanderbilt Avenue the crowd fol- 
lowed. I can’t resist a band myself, and 
grabbing my hat | chased after them. 
As they turned Forty-second Street a 
thrill shot through me. They had broken 
into the English version of “The Long 
Trail”—in strict march time. I must 
confess | followed them with tears in my 
eves. 

Liberty Loans came along. The song 
was sung at all such rallies. Great ar- 
tists like Schumann-Heink, Caruso, 
Stracciari, McCormack, Alma Gluck, 
I‘rieda Hampel sang it. Matzenauer 
sang it one evening at the Metropolitan. 
In fact, it became almost compulsory 
for every artist to have it in his reper- 
toire. May | say that the first two ar- 
tists who took the song up were an 
American Indian singer, Chief Caupol- 
ican, and Dorothy Jardon, who made it 
very popular in San Francisco. 

My sister went into a New York shop 
to buy an extra copy—in the early days. 
“Is it any good?” she anxiously asked 
the young woman in charge, wishing to 
fathom its popularity. “Aw, pretty 


’ 


good,” replied the young woman, and 
then turned to more attractive material. 

Speaking of personal experiences, my 
favorite is about the time when I was 
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at Camp Vail, New Jersey—for | had 
managed to get in service ia the hon- 
orable estate of a private—l was wash- 
ing my clothes alongside of a_ tall, 
freckle-faced, red-headed sergeant. Of 
course his name had to be Red. Well, 
Red started singing “The Long Trail,” 
and after a few gulps he ejaculated, 
“Gee, | like that song! Sing it with 
me?” Yes, | would. “Well then, you 
take the upper and I'll take the lower.” 
We started, then Red left the soap suds 
alone. ‘Sounds swell, doesn’t it? You 
know, there’s a fellow in the barracks 
next door who’s been playing and sing- 
ing it on a melodeon. Sings it just right, 
not too loud, not too soft.” Just then 
someone in the shower-bath made the 
statement that the fellow who wrote the 
song was in camp. “You don’t say?” 
Then putting his hands on his hips, 
“Mighty smart fellow he must be.” | 
began to try to explain or else make a 
getaway, but | was caught. Someone in 
the shower pointed to me and_ said, 
“That's the fellow.” Red’s jaw dropped, 
he turned scarlet red, not brick red any 
longer. I didn’t know whether he was 
going to shake hands or hit me. He 
controlled himself, however, and ex- 
plained: “Well, here I’ve been singing 
away like a fool for you, and you wrote 
it.” After that experience | only saw 
Red a couple of times, and when | did 
he dodged round the corner rather 
sheepishly. It was plain that song writ- 
ers couldn’t be trusted. . 

1 wish | could mention their names 
and the many stories which individuals 
have connected with the song. In gen- 
eral they said at first: “It was the first 
song I ever heard my sweetheart sing. 
I was starting for the front.” Later it 
became: “It was the last song I heard 
him sing or he wrote about.”’ One Red 
Cross nurse who was very ill in Balti- 
more wrote me through the aid of her 











own nurse that if | would send her an 
autographed copy of “The Trail” she 
thought it would help her so much. She 
was delirious at times, and the song car- 
ried some sort of “balm to hurt minds” 
that touched some great tragedy in her 
life. When she recovered | received her 
thanks and her story. Music, | am told, 
often unlocks mental gates that have 
been closed. This same friend added 
that in psychopathic wards in the mili- 
tary hospitals, when all else fails, some- 
times the singing of “The Long Trail” 
helps. 

The phrase “The Long, Long Trail’ 
became often a symbol of continued 
courageous endeavor. Just recently a 
bronze tablet based on Darling’s cartoon 
of Roosevelt’s death called “The Long 
Trail” was unveiled while someone 
played the melody. Novels, movies, 
vaudeville acts used the phrase synony- 
mously or directly. There was Cadet 
Clarkson's Plattsburg parody, “There's 
a long, long line of trenches into No 
Man’s Land in France, where the shrap- 
nel shells are bursting and we must ad- 
vance.”’ This is the only official parody. 
I ©. K.’d it one evening in company bar- 
racks at Plattsburg for the enthusi- 
astic gentleman. I still have difficulty 
getting all of the syllables in just right, 
but it is easier than B. C. Hilliam’s pat- 
ter song, which ran in the play ‘“Bud- 
dies” and is something like this: 
‘“There’s a sort of charm about it, when 
you hear the soldiers shout it in their 
rough and ready rhythm that will make 
you sing it with ’em.” Then it ends up: 
“Yet the trail remains a mystery, the 
song a part of history. The birdies will 
be singing it, the bells they will be ring- 
ing it to the wail of the tale of the long, 
long trail.” 


So much for parodies. Now for 
myths, the best one of which is this. _ It 
Was a common story that the writer of 
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both. words and music died in France. 
Those who had sung it so much wanted 
some poetic justice about it. It seems 
that the writer, an American, had dif- 
ficulty getting into the service, accord- 
ing to one printed account. The United 
States Army would not have him, so 
over to Canada and back, and at last, 
on a second trip, he signed up with the 
Canadians. He met the logical fate of 
a soldier. He was mortally wounded, 
and while awaiting his end in the hos- 
pital he wrote the melody and words. 
The story was quite well known, and 
was the way the average soldier wanted 
the song written. Stoddard King and | 
have lived too long. 

There are some laurels connected with 
the song that Stoddard and | like to re- 
member. | like to think that the first 
American troops in Europe passed in 
review before Ambassador Page and 
Admiral Sims to its rhythm. A friend in 
england tells me that every year before 
the cenotaph of the Unknown Soldier in 
London, when the King of England, the 
royal family and all of [:ngland’s great- 
est assemble in the Mall, it is taken up 
in great volume just before “Rule Bri- 
tannia” and “God Save the King.” 
Again, during the great memorial con- 
cert in Albert Hall, the king of England 
was said to have stood during its rendi- 
tion, and Lloyd George in his victory 
speech referred to it as the song that 
helped to win the war. Secretary Daniels 
sent us the official thanks of the United 
States Navy for and in behalf of those 
whom the song had served. Yale Uni- 
versity granted it the Joseph Vernon 
Prize as a work by Yale men that best 
represented the spirit and ideals of Yale. 
When the British passed over the bridge 
at Cologne, they marched into Germany 
to it. 

In the Invalides, the wondrous mu- 
seum in Paris where the proud relics of 
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a brave empire are collected, there is a 
corner dedicated to the 
Allies. In the room, my 
friend, Major Gimperling, had placed 
for me a manuscript copy of “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail.” 


relics of 
American 


the 


His doing so ac- 
complished one of the dreams of my 
life, that 1 could place a letter beside 
it in which Dan Keller, my friend at 
Columbia who had wished me success, 
Dan lies 
The ink in the let- 
ter is still clear, and so long as it can 
be read it is the finest tribute a friend 
can ever pay to another’s work. I often 
think of that manuscript as the last high 
altar of the song’s endeavor. 


prophesied its significance. 
buried in Romagne. 


It has 
been there three years now, and it will 
stay there ultimately to crumble in the 
land where those who sang it and loved 
it fell with the tune fresh in their hearts. 
It is there for them always if their 
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shades should wander back, perhaps ask- 
ing “What was that tune we used to 
sing so much?” 

There is something about a war song 
that carries an appeal even to the op- 
posite side. This my venturesome pub- 
lisher knew, and he arranged after the 
Armistice to let the Germans have the 
song if they wanted more of it. 
his account, the venture was 
highly successful, as the climax came so 


quickly. 


From 
whole 


At the initial performance of 
it, the leader of the orchestra was as- 
sailed by beer mugs and bottles and 
barely escaped with his life from the 
outraged audience. The audience re- 
peated Lloyd George’s phrase, so I be- 
lieve the reception represented their true 
sentiments—although I was asked later 
by a very sportsmanlike Fritzie to send 
him a copy, and away it went, auto- 
graph and all. 


Autumn in New Hampshire 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


I hear in cadence low and sweet 
The voice of Autumn calling, 

And one by one like golden thoughts 
The sun-warm leaves are falling. 


The mountains glow in tapestries 
Aflame beneath the sky, 

And thru the red and golden leaves, 
The sunbeams glimmer by 


To lie in patterns ’neath the trees; 
And somewhere, far away, 

A little bird is singing soft 

A parting roundelay. 


Oh, come with me in Autumn. 
New Hampshire’s mountains call 
And heart’s delight is realized 
In the glory of the fall, 





New Hampshire Men and Matters 
Recollections of a Busy Life 


HENRY H. METCALF 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


ACK again in Concord, which had 

been our residence from 1868 till 

1872, and again for the greater 

part of 1879, we settled down with the 

hope and expectation of making this our 

home through the balance of our mortal 

lite. Here we had many acquaintances 

and some good friends—more at least 

than anywhere else in the state since 

we had kept in touch with the capital 

city and its people, during our stay in 
Littleton, Dover and Manchester. 

We found a home in a new double 
house on North Spring street, just com- 
pleted by Washington P. Ford, which we 
occupied with wife and three children, 
then ranging from 9 to 12 years of age, 
for a dozen years or more, then remov- 
ed to an apartment in Insurance Block, 
where we remained but a short time, then 
resided for seven years on South State 
street, we built a house at 24 
Proadway, into which we moved, and 
which was our home for 21 years—a 
house in which we still take pride, as one 
of the handsomest on the street, although 
we disposed of it five years ago. 

The People and Patriot, which we had 
engaged to edit in succession to one 
Leonard B. 


when 


who had _ ceased 
his services in that connection, was then 
printed and published in Bailey’s Block. 
The old New Hampshire Patriot had 
been purchased from FE. C. Bailey, who 
had bought the same of Butterfield and 
Hill, for the sake of the name and what- 
ever good will remained attached thereto, 


Brown 


and united with the People, which had 
long before become the leading Demo- 
cratic paper in the state, in point of cir- 
culation and influence. 

Col. Charles C. 
hands was the management and control 
of the paper, was in poor health, and did 
not long survive after | assumed the ed- 
itorship, and after his death control of 
the paper passed into the hands of his 
father, John H. Pearson and Mr. Lewis 
C. Pattee of Lebanon, as administrators 
or trustees, and so continued till 1885, 
when a_ stock 
known as the 


Pearson, in whose 


formed, 
Co.., 


Meanwhile 


company was 


Democratic Press 
to which the paper was sold. 
tie plant had 
Bailey’s to Moore’s Block, where Nardi- 
ni’s restaurant now is, and the publica- 


been removed from 


tion of a daily edition was commenced 
and thereafter continued, though in point 
of fact it was a mistake financially, as 
the paper, which had previously been is- 
sued at a profit, never after really earned 
a dividend. 

1 continued in editorial charge of the 
paper for ten years, till the spring of 
1292, when it was sold to Stilson Hutch- 
ins of Washington, or at least a control- 
ling interest in the stock of the company 
was purchased by him. This arrange- 
ment was brought about, undoubtedly, 
at the instigation of William E. Chand- 
ler, who had been threatening John H. 
Pearson, who though no longer in con- 
trol of the paper, held, along with his 
friends, considerable of the stock, with 
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a libel suit against the paper, unless at- 
tacks upon him, induced by his political 
acts, ceased, and which I persisted in 
continuing, as occasion required. 

When Mr. Hutchins assumed control 
of the paper I resigned as editor though 
he offered to continue me in that service, 
but I knew very well that his policies 
would be in conflict with my ideas of 
how a Democratic paper in New Hamp- 
shire should be conducted and chose not 
to continue, handicapped as I would be 
if I did. 

I was now left practically without em- 
ployment, though I had, nominally, in 
company with Allan H. Robinson, 
(though he really did nothing about its 
management or publication) at the be- 
ginning of 1892 bought from John N. 
McClintock, the MoNTHLY 
magazine, which I edited and published 
for two years, when I sold it, at a small 
profit, to the Republican Press Associa- 
tion, they having expressed a purpose to 
publish a magazine, whether I sold or 
not, and I knowing very well that there 
was not room in the state for the suc- 
cessful publication of two magazines. 

It so happened that the National 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, which 
organization I had joined as a charter 
member of Capital Grange, No. 13, at its 
institution in January 1896, and was its 
first lecturer, was planning to hold its 
next annual session in Concord, in No- 
vember of that year, 1892, upon invita- 
tion of the Concord Commercial club, the 
business organization of the city, which 
later became the Board of Trade, and a 
few years since blossomed out as the 
Chamber There was 
much to be done in the line of arrange- 
ments for the proper entertainment of 
that important body, and nobody con- 
nected with the club inclined to take the 
burden and responsibility of 
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of Commerce. 


doing it. 
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Finally the president of the club, Mr. 
George F. Page, then the head of the 
Page Belting Company, sent for me, 
and after lengthy consultation, and some 
consideration, I consented to undertake 
the work and for some weeks previous to 
the National Grange meeting devoted 
my best efforts to it. Money had to be 
raised by subscription among the citizens 
to defray the necessary expenses, and 
about $1,200 was thus secured for the 
purpose ; halls had to be secured for the 
purposes of the gathering; music and 
decorations provided for, and last, but 
by no means least, rooming accommoda- 
tions secured for many hundred people, 
who had to be assigned thereto, and 
shown to their quarters upon arrival; 
the 
work | 


conduct or which 


through 


supervision of 
assumed and carried 
satisfactorily. 

The Commercial Club, or Board of 
Trade, as it was soon after called, was 
so well satisfied with my work that at 
the next annual meeting, in January 
1893, I was chosen secretary of the or- 


ganization, and. held the position contin- 


uously for fifteen years, except for an 
interim of 


two when another 
man held it, during which time the mem- 
bership fell off from 150 to about 30, 
and I was called back to resurrect the 
concern. During this time another ses- 
sion of the National Grange held in Con- 
cord in 1898, had to be provided for as 
well State 
Grange, requiring an outlay of at least 
$500 each, which | had to raise and ex- 
pend and which was only one of the in- 
cidents of my work as secretary. During 
this time or in the later portion thereof, 
I was for nine years secretary of the state 
Board of Trade that held quarterly meet- 
ings in different parts of the state for the 
consideration of different subjects of 
material interest; the arrangement of the 


years 


as several sessions of the 
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programs, and the selection of speakers 
being mainly in my hands. Meetings 
were held at Hampton, Canobie Lake, 
Derry, Nashua, Milford, Peterboro, Jaf- 
frey, Newport, Claremont, Laconia, Mt. 
Uncanoonuc, Sunapee Lake, and various 
other places in many of them more than 
once, and many speakers brought out, 
who afterward became prominent in the 
public eye. I well remember one oc- 
casion just after Edgar O. Hirst had been 
appointed to the forestry commission, 
when he made his first appearance in the 
state as a speaker at a meeting of the 
state board at the Uncanoonucs; also an- 
other at the same place, when Hon. Al- 
bert O. Brown, who has since become an 
authority on the subject, made his first 
public address upon the subject, he hav- 
ing been just appointed as the head of 
the tax commission. At 
meeting, at Sunapee Harbor, when the 
late Hon. Wilbur H. Powers and E. M. 
Hopkins of Boston were the speakers, 
the steamer whistled for its departure 
to meet the Concord train, just as Mr. 
Hopkins, who has since become the dis- 
tinguished president of Dartmouth col- 
lege, had got fairly started on his speech, 
and all were obliged to leave. 


new 


Whatever 
became of that speech we never knew, 
but everyone knows what became of 
Hopkins. 

At one of these meetings, in Exeter, 
about the time when the Grand Trunk 
Railroad was seeking the right to ex- 
tend its line across New Hampshire, and 
thus, in some measure, relieve the state 
of the arbitrary rule of the Boston & 
Maine, the Board passed a resolution en- 
dorsing the project, that gave some im- 
petus to the movement, which, though ul- 
timately abandoned, created a good deal 
of sensation and aroused some hope for 


a time in the minds of a good many 


people. It will be remembered that 


another 
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Judge James W. Remick was the New 
Hampshire attorney employed by the 
Grand Trunk to carry on its contest in 
the state, and that Jesse M. Barton of 
Newport was engaged as his assistant. 
Circumstances compelled the abandon- 
ment of this project, which had it suc- 
ceeded and the Grand Trunk Railroad 
gotten through to Portsmouth, would 
have meant much for New Hampshire 
and its seaport city and erstwhile cap- 
ital. 

The late Gen. Charles W. Collins of 
Nashua, who was a member of the staff 
of Ex-Governor Nahum J. Batchelder, 
was the first president of the state board 
with whom I was associated, and the 
late Hon. Omar A. Towne of Franklin 
was the last. Among other men who 
served as president in my time, were the 
late Olin H. Chase, then of Newport and 
Ex-Mayor George W. Cox of Laconia. 
I remember that at an evening meeting 
of the board in the latter city, it fell to 
my lot to introduce as a speaker the late 
Booker Washington, the celebrated 
negro educator. Among the presidents 
of the Concord Board of Trade, serving 
in my time, I remember most distinctly 
George F. Page, Myron J. Pratt, David 
E. Murphy and Charles T. Page, of 
whom the first and last only survive—the 
former in Boston and the latter still in 
Concord. 

As I have heretofore stated, 1 became 
a charter member and the first lecturer 
of Capital Grange, No. 113, upon its or- 
ganization in January 1886, and was 
furthermore seven times re-elected to 
that office, and served one year as master 
of the grange. I a charter 
member of Merrimack County Pomona 
No. 3, Nahum J. 
Bachelder as lecturer of that organiza- 
tion in 1887, and was ten times re-elected 
to that office in subsequent years. I also 


was also 


Grange, succeeded 
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served tor six years as lecturer of the 
New Hampshire State Grange, from 
December 1897 to December 1903, mak- 
ing 25 years of lecture work in all, dur- 
ing which time | think I may justly 
claim to have prepared and _ presented 
more programs than any other person in 
the state. 

Adams, 
secretary of the state board of agricul- 
ture, early in 1887, I wrote to N. J. 
Bachelder, of East Andover, then secre- 


Upon the death of James O. 


tary of the State Grange, suggesting that 
he be a candidate for the position, to 
which proposition he consented. I se- 
cured the adoption of a resolution by 
Capital Grange, recommending him for 
election to that office, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to go before the 
board of agriculture, and urge his elec. 
tion. Meanwhile | had an interview with 
Hon. Moses Humphrey, chairman of the 
board, in which I set forth the propriety 
of Mr. Bachelder’s election, and in which 
he promised to “take care of the Repub- 
licans” on the board if I would look after 
the Democrats, the board then being 
evenly divided between the two parties. 
This was done, and he was elected, re- 


ceiving the votes of all members except 
one Democrat, who had himself aspired 
to the office. 


Mr. Bachelder held the office of secre- 
tary of the board of agriculture for 26 
years, until, in 1913, there was a change 
in the political administration of the 
state government and the board was re- 
organized, under Governor 
Felker. 
time he was also commissioner of im- 
migration, under a special act of the 
legislature, designed to promote the re- 
settlement of abandoned farms in the 
state by people from outside. 


Samuel D. 
During several years of this 


Through 
all this period of service, as the execu- 
tive officer of the state board of agri- 
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culture, he was arranging for and hold- 
ing farmers’ institutes in all parts of the 
state, with speakers upon the different 
branches of agricultural operation, many 
of which it fortune to at- 
Through 


the work of his office, taking him into 


was my 
tend and report for the press. 


all sections of the state, Mr. Bachelder 
secured a wide acquaintance and gained 
much popularity, resulting in his elec- 
tion as governor in November 1902, and 
his service in that office in 1903 and 
1904, when he set the example of ap- 
pearing and speaking at public functions 
of all sorts, throughout the state, which 
all his successors have followed, though 
his predecessors had seldom appeared in 
that way. 

Although I was not publicly announ- 
ced as connected with any paper for 
many years after 1892, I was for some 
time the New Hampshire correspondent 
for the Boston Post, also of the New 
York Herald and Times, as I had been 
previously, for a time, of the New York 
World. From 1896 to 1908 I furnished 
the editorial matter for the Portsmouth 
Times, published by Col. True L. Nor- 
ris, writing also a weekly Concord letter 
for the same paper, and reporting the 
proceedings of the Legislature for the 
sessions included in that period. For 
five years during that time I furnished 
the editorial for the Cheshire Republican, 
a Democratic weekly paper at Keene, 
till it was purchased by Robert P. Bass, 
turned into a “mugwump” organ artd 
finally discontinued. I also edited the 
GRANITE Monrtrut_ey, then in the hands of 
the Rumford Press, in 1901-2, and pro- 
vided a grange department for the 
Manchester Mirror for two or three 
years. 

In 1895 I edited and published a vol- 
ume, on “New Hampshire Agriculture,” 
giving the history of the various agri- 
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cultural organizations in the state, fol- 
lowed by personal sketches of represen- 
tative farmers throughout the state, and 
about the same time edited a volume en- 
titled ‘New Hampshire Women,” for the 
New Hampshire Publishing Company. 

In 1909 | was employed by the literary 
executors of the late Hon. Harry Bing- 
ham—Messrs. Edgar Aldrich, Albert S. 
Batchellor and John M. Mitchell—to edit 
and compile a memorial volume, contain- 
ing the writings and speeches, and cov- 
ering the professional and political life 
of Mr. Bingham, which was brought out 
in the following year, in a work of over 
500 octavo pages, prefaced with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Bingham, which 
I wrote, and containing numerous foot- 
notes sketching the various public men 
referred to in the work. This book was 
published for gratuitous distribution, and 
was sent to libraries, lawyers and public 
men generally throughout New England, 
and is a permanent memorial of the life 
work of one of New Hampshire’s most 
eminent lawyers, and most distinguished 
Democratic political leaders. 

Upon the death of Albert S. Batchel- 
lor, editor of state papers, or state his- 
torian, as he was generally called, in 
1913, 1 was appointed by 
Samuel D. 
that office, and entered upon its duties 
in the early summer of that year. The 
position had never before been a politi- 
cal one, and had been held by Rev. Dr. 
Bouton, and I. W. Hammond, previous 
to Mr. Batchellor, all of whom had died 
in office; but partisan animosity had 
reached fever heat among Republican 
politicans with their defeat in 1912, and 
many of them insisted that no Democrat 
should be allowed to hold a salaried posi- 
tion under the state government if it 
could be helped, and so, after the Repub- 
lican party again came into power, 
through the election in November 1914, 


Governor 
Felker as his successor in 
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a bill was prepared and introduced in the 
next legislature, providing for the aboli- 
tion of the office. This bill was ultimately 
turned down in committee, after extend- 
ed hearing, in which some prominent 
and fair-minded Republicans, prominent 
among whom was the late Hon. Omar 
A. Towne of Franklin, appeared against 
it, and so failed of passage; but the late 
James E. French, chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, sometimes 
known at the “watch dog of the treas- 
ury,” and one of the most bitter Repub- 
lican partisans to whom the very name 
of “Democrat” “anathema,” suc- 
ceeded in having the appropriation for 
the work of the office cut out of the budg- 
et, and the governor had not sufficient 
backbone, or lacked the disposition, to 
have it reinstated, and so the work had 
to cease, except that the completion of 
the publication of the early laws was 
turned over by the governor and council 
to the office of the secretary of state, 
by whom Miss Isabelle Smith, who had 
been my clerk, was engaged to complete 
that work. No subsequent legislature 
has made any appropriation for the con- 
tinuance of the work of the state histo- 
rian, which office I still hold, it never 
having been abolished and no successor 
ever having been appointed. I have, 
however, voluntarily done such work as 
I could to perpetuate interest in New 
Hampshire historical affairs, and have 
been instrumental in promoting many 
historical anniversary celebrations, of a 
local nature and, particularly, the state 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of 
the settlement of New Hampshire, in 
1923, and the 150th anniversary of inde- 
pendent government in the state, in 1926, 
the bill providing for each of which I 
prepared and got through the legislature, 
the first under the administration of 
Governor Albert O. Brown,and the sec- 
ond under that of John G. Winant, who 


was 
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were chairmen of the respective com- 
missions appointed under the law, of 
both of which I was secretary and car- 
ried out the arrangements. 

I spent two or three years, after I was 
deprived of my work as state historian, 
in preparing for publication a work 
entitled “One Thousand New Hampshire 
Notables,” which was designed as a sort 
of ‘““‘Who’s Who” in the state, being brief 
biographical sketches of prominent resi- 
dents or natives of the state then living. 
This book 1919, and 


though the proceeds were not great they 


was issued in 
were of material assistance in “keeping 
the wolf from the door.” 

In the latter part of 1922 | published 
a small volume entitled “New Hamp- 
shire in History” of which 1500 copies 
were which 


and most of 


soon disposed of. 


issued were 
It did not purport to 
be a history of the state, but simply set 
forth, in some measure, the contribution 
which New Hampshire had made to the 
progress of the nation. | had first given 
it in the form of a lecture before the 
Conway Woman’s club, which was after- 
ward repeated in Concord, before an au- 
dience which included the governor of 
the Albert O. Judge 
Charles R. Corning and other prominent 
citizens, who urged its publication. Thus 
encouraged I extended the matter mate- 
rially and published it in the volume 
named. 


state, Brown, 


The GRANITE MONTHLY, which | had 
started in Dover in 1877, and which hai 
had.a variegated history, as is apparent 
from what I have already written, had 
passed into the possession of the Rum- 
ford Printing Company when the States- 
man Company, to which it had been sold 
in 1893, divided into the Monitor Press 
and the Rumford Co., the former taking 
over the newspapers—the Monitor and 
Statesman—and the latter the job print- 
ing department. The magazine was fi- 
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nally taken over by one Henry C. 
Colby, an attaché of the printing com- 
pany, who had gotten into financial dif- 
ficulties, and mortgaged the magazine to 
Gen. Henry M. Baker of Bow, who 
had taken possession of the same by 
legal process, and from whom I obtained 
it by lease in 1906, and continued its 
publication for twelve years, having in 
the meantime purchased it outright 
from the general's executors, Rufus H. 
Baker and Sherman E. Burroughs, after 
his decease. At the close of 1918 I sold 
the magazine to Harlan C. Pearson, who 
published it nearly five years and then 
sold it to Mrs. Robert P. Bass, or to her 
father who purchased it for her. It was 
published under her auspices till 1927, 
when it was turned over to my son, 
Harry B. Metcalf of the Newport Argus 
Champion for whom I edited it for that 
year, after which it was acquired by 
Edward T. McShane of the 
State Press of Manchester. 


Granite 


In 1924 I published a quarterly maga- 


zine, devoted to politics and called the 
“Democratic 


Quarterly Review,” of 
which 1000 copies were circulated, and 
which, although it brought no more finan- 
cial return than enough to pay the cost, 
enabled me to express myself in emphatic 
terms upon current issues. In April of 
that year a paper known as The New 
Hampshire Democrat, was started by one 
J. C. Smith of the York, Me., Publishing 
Company. It was nominally issued from 
Portsmouth, and | was employed as ,its 
editor. The paper was published for 
four years, and then died for want of 
patronage; but while it was published it 
presented, from week to week, more 
political truth than any other paper in 
New England. In far as | 
know, it was the last straight Democratic 
paper issued in this part of the country. 
Since the demise of this paper I have 
known no medium through which I 


fact, so 














could tell the people what I think of the 
men or the agencies which, to my mind, 
are converting a government “of, for and 
by the people” into a government of the 
masses for and by the classes. 

Politically I am, and always have been, 
a Democrat of the Jeffersonian order, 
believing in “equal rights for all and 
special privilege for none,” and have al- 
ways supported that doctrine, by voice 
and pen. As a matter of party duty | 
have often been a candidate for office 
on the party ticket, though without hope 
or chance for election 





all the way from 
ward moderator to representative in 
congress, running for the latter in 1910, 
against Frank D. Currier, the Republi- 
can nominee and incumbent in the second 
district, whose majority of about 10,009 
in the previous election was reduced one 
half. I was entitled in justice and by 
precedent to a renomination in 1912, 
when, by the way, the general overturn 
in politics in the state occurred, but one 
Raymond Bb. Stevens had been induced 
to file as a candidate, and I decided not 
to contest with him, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of most of the party leaders 
in the district. | was morally sure of the 
nomination if I had sought it, but felt 
that Stevens might more readily com- 
mand the support of the Progressive Re- 
publicans of the district, he being a new 
man in politics, than one who had been 
fighting the Republican party for a gen- 
eration. So I gave him the chance and 
he was elected, as were the Democratic 
candidates for governor and for con- 
gress in the first district—Samuel D. 
Felker and Eugene E. Reed. 

The only elective offices that I ever 
held, of a public nature, were non-politi- 
cal, being those of member of the board 
of education in Littleton and auditor of 
union school district in Concord, which 
latter I held for nineteen years. I served 
as a delegate in the constitutional con- 
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vention of 1918-23, being chosen from 
Ward 7, Concord, in pursuance of an 
agreement between the two parties, 
whereby one Democrat and two Republi- 
cans should be elected, my colleagues 
being Frank P. Quimby and Albert M. 
Thompson. In this convention, over 
which Albert O. Brown presided and in 
which James O. Lyford was the demi- 
nant figure, I proposed and advocate+| 
various amendments, such as the abolish- 
ing of the executive council and the 
doing away of the convention itself, 
but without success. 

I have never been a “joiner” in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and aside 
from the Grange, have never belonged 
to any fraternal organization, unless the 
Royal Arcanum and the Sons of the 
American Revolution may be considered 
as such. I was a charter member, and 
at one time regent of Granite State 
Council R. A. of Concord, but withdrew 
after the policy of “freezing” out the 
older members was adopted by the or- 
ganization; and I have been a member 
of the New Hampshire society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, for more than 
40 years, serving both as president and 
historian. 

In religion I have been a Universalist 
since I came to years of understanding, 
and since 1882 have been actively iden- 
tified with the First Universalist Society 
of Concord. I have served upon its 
prudential committee, and for many 
years as its moderator and superinten- 
dent of its Sunday school. I have at- 
tended most of the N. H. Universalist 
state conventions since 1871, and several 
general conventions. I was for nine 
years vice-president of the state conven- 
tion, but was retired as such through the 
animosity of one of its ministerial mem- 
bers whom I had criticized for taking 
partisan politics into the pulpit. Sub- 
sequently, however, after he had left the 
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state, | was elected as a member of the 
board of trustees, and held the position 
for six years, till at the convention in 
Marlborough, five vears ago, I declined 
to be a candidate for re-election and 
asked the nominating committee to sub- 
stitute Arthur H. Britton in my place. 
At this same convention I was elected a 
life member, the first in the state to oc- 
cupy such position. 

When the New Hampshire Old Home 
Week Association was organized, in the 
summer of 1899 through the instrumen- 
tality of Governor Frank West Rollins, 
I was chosen a member of the executive 
committee, along with Edward N. Pear- 
son of Concord and William H. Stimson 
of Dunbarton, and held that position till 
1914 when Governor Rollins went out of 
office and I was chosen in his place, of- 
ficiating as president till last June, when 
I declined re-election, and was made 
president emeritus. During all this time 
I was deeply interested in the work of 
the association and contributed more 
time and effort to its work than to any 
other cause, and more, I may say with- 
out boasting, than any other person in 
the state. 

Since my son, Harry B. Metcalf, has 
been the owner and publisher of the 
Argus-Cham pion in Newport (he having 
purchased and consolidated the two 
papers then published in the town in the 
fall of 1926) I have contributed a week- 
ly column of “Recollection” or ‘“Obser- 
vations” to the paper, as much for my 
own diversion as for the interest of the 
readers, though I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that some of the latter have been 
interested in the same, and as long as 
my mind is clear and my sight remains 
I may continue this diversion. These 
“Recollections,” for the first year were 
republished in book form, under the title 
of “Sullivan County Recollections,” the 
matter referring mainly to Sullivan 


county affairs. I might also say that 
when the 100th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of Sullivan county was cele- 
brated in 1927, I edited a volume of the 
proceedings of that celebration with the 
addresses given, of which the leading 
one was the address of [Ex-Governor 
John H. Bartlett upon the “Vanishing 
Village,” which volume was printed by 
my son. 

I was an earnest advocate of the 
cause of woman suffrage for years be- 
fore it succeeded, and was the first and 
only man in the state who ever intro- 
duced an equal suffrage resolution in a 
political state convention. I campaigned 
for the cause with Carrie Chapman Catt, 
previous to the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1902, and spoke in various places 
in its advocacy, and although I have 
been somewhat disappointed in the re- 
sults, since the triumph of the cause, I 
have never regretted my action. 

In my 89th year, far beyond the 
“allotted” age of man, I am patiently 
awaiting the final summons, hoping only 
that so long as I remain on earth I may 
be able to do something for the advan- 
tage of my fellow beings. My wife, 
Mary J. Jackson, whom I married in 
Littleton, December 18, 1869, passed 
away October 9, 1926, from the effects 
of a stroke of paralysis received in June 
previous. She was a true woman and 
had been my faithful companion and 
helpmeet for nearly 57 years. My oldest 
son, Harry B. Metcalf, born January 25, 


1871, after a varied journalistic career 


following his graduation from  Dart- 
mouth in 1893, has been for the last 


three years the editor and proprietor of 
the Argus-Cham pion at Newport, having 
purchased and combined the Argus and 
Spectator and Republican Champion of 
that town. My second son, Edmund B. 
Metcalf, has spent, -his life in newspaper 
offices as a compositor and linotype op- 
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ne erator, working many years in Boston With my daughter and youngest child, 
re offices till he was disabled by a paralytic Laura Prucia, wife of Harlan C. Pear- 
‘i. stroke in the spring of 1928, and is now son, well-known publicist, 1 make my 
nal in Morristown, Pa., the home of his home, and expect to do so while I re- 
- elder daughter. main on earth. 
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r0- Warning to the Inhabitants of a Certain 
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ces 
wi These eerie autumn mists are not such fogs 
oi As nature raises up from streams and bogs; 
. There’s something strange about their wavering gray. 
| think they’re homesick ghosts who've lost their way, 
es Sighing and shivering, hapless shades transplanted, 
tly Seeking in vain the dwellings they once haunted. 
ailie For Hanover’s a sorry place for ghosts, 
Wis This pleasant little town that gaily boasts 
bite Itself the home of migratory houses. 
ide, 3 lis well at last one feeble voice espouses 

” Che cause of Daniel hunting for his room, 
wail lroubled, not knowing that the common doom 
nia Has touched his former residence over-night;: 
wn (Of Kate returning to an altered site; 
und Or [leazar wandering round the square 
weil In search of buildings now a block from there. 
lest Phink twice before vou move an ancient house ; 
25. There are more things disturbed than vine and mouse, 
wie \nd ghosts cast homeless in the village street 
wel \re parlous folk on darkening eves to meet. 
last 
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Edttortal 


A friend of mine, no longer concerned 
with things in this world, used to dismiss 
gloomy thoughts with the philosophic 
observation that “Some days must be 
dark and dreary.” Which was his para- 
phrase of the older saw that things are 
seldom as bad as they seem to be. 

That attitude has no place in the 
philosophy of most of the experts who 
are engaged in diagnosing our business 
and industrial ills. The 
give us of conditions is 


picture they 
usually of 
sombre aspect, if not downright depress- 
ing; always drastic remedies must be 
applied if any improvement is to be 
expected. 
invariably is controlled by a pessimistic 
strain; or at least appears to be. 


That type of expert almost 


For 
instance, a speaker at the Hanover meet- 
ing of the New England Council, dis- 
cussing marketing methods, gave forth 
the following: 

“In general, these changing conditions 
* * * make it suicidal for any manufac- 
turer or merchant at the present time to 
cling to tradition. What we need—and 
this applies particularly to New England, 
I think, because many of our businesses 
that 
perhaps tradition sometimes has gained 


have been so long established 


a firmer foothold here—is willingness to 
face facts, to be guided by present day 


facts, together with a courage to make 
the changes that the facts indicate to be 
necessary.” 

The implication, of course, must be 
that New England manufacturers and 
merchants are not facing the facts and 
that our traditions have been outgrown. 
I xaggeration may be necessary, or at any 
rate it is deemed necessary by certain 
propagandists, to startle those they are 
endeavoring to bring to a point of chang- 
ing over their manners and customs of 
Yet, if those 
to the speaker who 


living or doing business. 
who were listening 
made the foregoing utterance, the mem- 
bers of the New England Council, have 
the the 
Council has been sending out for a year 


been sincere in information 
or more, they must have known what 
the speaker was saying does not apply 
New 


turers and merchants. 


generally to England manufac- 


Considered simply as a_ theoreti¢al 
discussion what the speaker said was all 
right. It is patent to anybody who 
gives thought to the subject that the 
manufacturers and merchants of any 
period must take cognizance of existing 
conditions, that is must face the facts. 
But, all of the information the Council 


has been giving out of late has been 


tinctured with enthusiasm based upon 
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the awakening of industry and commerce 
to the spirit of the time, with resultant 
general improvement in all lines and 
unprecedented prosperity to many in- 
dustries. In other words they have been 
facing the facts. 

Now, as to tradition. The New Eng- 
land Council has emphasized time and 
again the beneficent influence the New 
England tradition of good craftsmanship 
has had in creating the highest grade 
mechanics and all-round workmen to be 
found in any section of the country. 
That knowledge is so general, we are 
told manufacturers are glad to come to 
this section to locate if their line is 
adapted to production here. Moreover, 
we are told, many more manufacturers 
are moving into New England than are 
leaving here for other sections, and 
despite dullness in a few of the indus- 
tries, production as a whole exceeds 
any period in the history of New 
England. 

It is our observation that while the old 
New England tradition in business and 
industry still survives, it has been made 
over into modern dress and adapted to 
the time. We do not pretend to claim 
that there may not be better methods of 
marketing our products worked out. 
More efficient methods of doing every- 
thing are being discovered and put into 
effect all the time. But we are a bit skep- 
tical of the claim made that New Eng- 
land marketing methods are so sadly 
archaic as the speaker at the Counc:l 


EDITORIAL 


meeting in Hanover would have us be- 
lieve. If they were, it is difficult to 
understand how manufacturing and mer- 
chandising can be in such an exception- 
ally flourishing condition. The manu- 
facturers and merchants must be getting 
rid of their wares, else they would not 
be turning them out in such unprece- 
dented volume. 

This magazine is in hearty accord with 
all movements to bring about a more 
prosperous New England and New 
Hampshire, but we are not ready to 
agree that our traditions must all be 
junked in order to achieve that happy 
state of affairs. As a matter of fact, 
one of the traditions most religiousiy 
adhered to in New England has been to 
do the very thing the speaker at Han- 
over advocated, that is to face the facts. 
The custom has been and still is to face 
the facts in a matter-of-fact way. We 
have not been, as a rule, gushing and 
boastful after the manner of some of the 
newer sections. We are disposed to 
take some things as self-evident and one 
of those things is that New England is 
a going concern, on solid foundations. 
There may be some basis for the charge 
that we are self-complacent, but we 
know we have every reason to be so, and 
do not feel it incumbent on ourselves to 
be always making big claims, such as 
Californians feel constrained to make 
about their climate, for example. Bur, 
we are not hide-bound, nor afraid to 
face the facts. 
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Hill Beasts 


G. PRICE 


I look out from my one sixth-story window, 

My one small entrance to the vast beyond, 

And see vou crouched there like some huge extinct 
(,enus of stegosaurus, some great beast 

()f mesozoic origin, some towering 

[Dinosaur crouching there silently on 

Your wide-spread haunches with your great neck stretched 
Downward as though feeding within the small 
Vallev below, vour great back arched against 

The wide, dull-blazing sky, bristled, sharp 

Against the day. I almost fear to peer 

Too long lest you should wake and stretching forth 
Your heavy neck, snatch me from out my small 
Sixth-storvy window as I gaze with wistful 

Ixve upon vour sturdy backbone bristling 

Forth, its knobby outline etched against 


The fading splendor of the western sky. 
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J.J. Moreau & Son 


‘19. IVIOREA AND ROOFING 
1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 




















McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

















Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 




















You've Planned To~- 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dailying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -t- -t- N. H. 


CIGARS 
40US FOR QUALITY 




















It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 
Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER -:- CONCORD 






































EDWARD T. McSHANE J. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 
President Treasurer 


Granite State 
Press 


Printers of Books, Catalogues 


and Magazines 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Telephone 1296 


94 Concord St. Manchester, N. H. 











; i “TYDOL AND 
The Scott Oil Co. Twins “TYR oR 


take great pleasure in introducing to the motorist public, a new member of 
the family and her name is 


“Tydol Ethyl” 


Say boys, she sure is peppy and when you have “her” in your car the old 

bus will get no more ‘“‘knocks” for she is a real knock-out. 

Our suggestion for a genuine “joyride” is just this: 

Take the Scott Oil Co. “dol’s” into your car—Ty-dol gasoline and Vee-dol 

oil—Cushion the car with a new set of United States Royal Cord Tires, 

we always carry a full line—and then throw in a few extra accessories for 

an emergency—these also can be purchased from our complete stock. 
That’s all—Try it—You’ll like it. 


SCOTT OIL COMPANY service“ 


Seven Stations in Manchester for Your Convenience 


























